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INTRODUCTION 


The Reagan administration and the main- 
stream U.S. media depicted Nicaragua as a sort 
of grey gulag in the tropics — and some hardcore 
U.S, leftists had a similar vision of the country, 
except that they thought a monolithic Soviet state 
would be a good thing. 


The actual experience of Nicaragua was 
something completely different. What you found if 
you went there were three million lively, talkative 
people, each with a batch of strong political opin- 
ions, hardly any of them fitting a preconceived 
political line. You met Sandinistas who vigorously 
criticized their own party’s leadership, and you 
talked to rightwingers who would loudly curse the 
Sandinistas and then tell you about the Sandini- 
sta policies they supported. And despite the pri- 
vations and sufferings caused by the contra war 
and the aftermath of the 1979 revolution, Nicara- 
guans displayed a remarkable sense of humor — 
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along with pride in having risen up and over- 
thrown a decades-old dictatorship. 


For many of us the act of leaving the dull 
conformity of the Reagan era for the revolution- 
ary chaos of Nicaragua was like passing from an 
indifferently acted black-and-white movie into a 
vibrant new world in living color. 


Mitchel Cohen’s memoir gets across the feel 
of those days — as well as the sights, sounds, 
and smells. He captures the combination of ex- 
citement and trepidation U.S. leftists felt as they 
prepared to leave, along with the roadblocks: 
from relatives who thought Nicaragua was in- 
habited by cannibals to the DC-based left bu- 
reaucrats who apparently didn’t consider Mitchel 
respectable enough to join their brigades. In the 
country itself visitors found open-minded people 
eager to learn about these gringo strangers and 
willing to put up with the difficulty of communicat- 
ing across language barriers. Mitchel notes the 
inventiveness of “ordinary” Nicaraguans as they 
improvised solutions to everyday problems amid 
war and poverty — in the mental health clinic he 
visited, for example. And he highlights one of the 
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most important benefits of the trip: the way ex- 
periences there challenged the assumptions that 
North Americans had brought with them. 


Much of Nicaragua’s revolutionary spirit has 
been lost since the 1980s. The U.S. govern- 





ment’s interventions bear much of the responsi- 


bility, although the Sandinistas’ own bureaucrats 
and office seekers have done their share of the 
damage. But for a few years it was possible to 
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get on a plane and see what happens when a 
country’s people take control of their own lives — 
and to imagine what it would be like if we did the 
same here. 


- David L. Wilson 


co-author of The Politics of Immigration: 
Questions and Answers, and co-editor of 
Weekly News Update on the Americas 
(1990-2015) 


PREFACE 


FEW MONTHS BEFORE | left for Nicaragua 

in the winter of 1983-4, | looked through 

the file cabinets in an office at SUNY 
Stony Brook. I’d been using the office as a base 
for teaching my underground Marxism for Begin- 
ners class, which continued for 18 years. At the 
time | was also surreptitiously “living” there, and 
forced to dodge the Stony Brook campus police 
every night. 


| found a shoe-box file from many years be- 
fore. Not knowing what it was, | reached in and 
pulled out an index card, which was one of 
around 1,000 in that crate. It had on it the name 
“Rosario Murillo, poet,” and a mailing address in 
Nicaragua. 


Rosario Murillo, the common-law partner of 
Sandinista leader Daniel Ortega (later to become 
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President of Nicaragua), was a fine poet. Mem- 
bers of the Red Balloon Poetry Conspiracy — a 
project of the Red Balloon Collective — had met 
her a decade earlier in New York City. What I’d 
uncovered was the Poetry Conspiracy’s “dead” 
file. We'd apparently removed Rosario from our 
mailing list after numerous attempts to reach her, 
for “nonpayment of dues.” 


Would we ever again be in touch? That was 
one of the questions on my mind when Kathy 
Klein, a graduate student in Political Science at 
Stony Brook, and | traveled to Nicaragua in Jan- 
uary of 1984. The writing here is drawn from my 
diaries of that trip. 


Mitchel Cohen 
Bensonhurst, Brooklyn 
April, 2017 





"> 


Mitchel and two local guides overlooking the town of 
Jinotega in northern Nicaragua 


athy and | are dragging ourselves to- 

ward the entrance of Jinotega, a town 

100 kilometers south of the border with 
Honduras. Our clothes are caked with mountain 
dirt, our sneakers torn from the all-day hike up 
and down the hidden mountain paths. At the top, 
Sandinista Commandante Gérman Pomares Or- 
ddfiez took a bullet in the liver from Somoza’s 
U.S.-backed forces and is buried in a shaded 
grave surrounded by cactuses and flowers. 
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Digging a trench by hand to bring water into dwellings in 
the town of Jinotega, Nicaragua, for the first time. 
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A bright red parrot guards the doorway to this clinic, 
which is free of charge. The unusual (to us) animals and 
birds make themselves at home in towns we visit and 
add an unexpected dimension to our experience. 


As we walk up the mountain path, we pass 
groups of boys and young men smashing open 
the rocky ground with pointed metal poles. At first 
| think it is for the war, but they say no, the 
trenches are to carry water for the first time down 
the mountain and into the houses. It has taken 
half-a-year of daily pounding to make it 1/3rd of 
the way down. Eventually, the new piping will 
mean an end to women’s extremely arduous daily 
journey up and down the mountain for drinking 
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Overlooking Jinotega. Mitchel’s hiking shoes — err, sneak- 
ers — caked with mud. 
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water and washing clothes. But what appears to 
be a great labor-saving convenience also means 
the end of women’s daily gatherings that form or- 
ganically around that work, as women become 
more and more isolated in their homes. Where is 
the conscious planning beforehand by those 
whose lives will be affected? Will Nicaraguan so- 
ciety foresee changes to the social structure, ex- 
pectations, and gendered familial roles so that 
they can be developed commensurate with the 
changes in technology? If it could happen any- 
where, it can happen here. This is one revolution 
where anything is possible! 

The Sandinista revolutionary front (FSLN) de- 
feated the U.S.-backed dictator Somoza, who 
had dropped napalm from airplanes on “his own” 
people. The napalm was supplied to Somoza by 
then-U.S. President Jimmy Carter. Sandinista 
tanks and personnel carriers rolled into Managua 
on July 19, 1979, to great fanfare and enormous 
popular support. 


The FSLN continues to play the crucial role in 
attempting to equalize labor done by men and 
women. Unlike in the U.S., in Nicaragua equal 
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pay is the law. From female newscasters on the 
Sandinista TV channel to women training as doc- 
tors, army officers and legislators, women are 
very visible in leadership, and there is little gen- 
der harassment on the streets, certainly not com- 
parable to what women experience passing con- 
struction sites in New York. [However, see Mar- 
garet Randall’s 1992 book on women and Nicara- 
gua, Gathering Rage: Failure of 20th Century Rev- 
olutions to Develop a Feminist Agenda, written 
long after the hopes sparked by the Sandinista 
revolution were eclipsed, before Daniel Ortega’s 
daughter accused him of molesting her, and be- 
fore Ortega’s infamous compromises with the 
Catholic Church and the International Monetary 
Fund betrayed the spirit of the revolution.] 


Nicaragua also has its share of gay people. | 
can’t quite understand the subtleties of the pickup 
attempts directed at me by both males and fe- 
males — very sweet, very different, not threaten- 
ing. At least in certain towns — and this surprises 
us, given that Nicaragua is an overwhelmingly 
Catholic country — gay people seem to be integrated 
into community life rather than ostracized from it. 
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Still, the old ways — though minimized and con- 
tained by the excitement of throwing off the dictator- 
ship and making the revolution — tenaciously cling 
to the gendered roles of the families we meet, es- 
pecially around the issue of “women’s work”. 


A worker from the construction site catches 
up to us. “Let me help you,” he says in Spanish 
as we struggle with our “luggage”, which amounts 
to Kathy’s backpack, my attaché case full of news- 
paper articles and books, two sleeping bags, a lav- 
ender duffel bag, and a plastic garbage bag filled 
with our clothes. (We’d already dropped off the 
filthy pillowcase stuffed with medications, toilet pa- 
per, bandaids, anti-diarrhea pills and other emer- 
gency first-aid necessities in the town of Ciudad 
Sandino, where we’ve set down roots.) Guillermo, 
our new-found construction worker friend, grabs a 
sleeping bag and the plastic garbage bag, and 
herds us in the right direction. A boy driving a 
mule-drawn wagon offers us a lift; the flat-bed is 
piled with crates of Pepsi bottles that rattle ner- 
vously down the cobblestone street, echoing 
throughout the Jinotega valley. 


At long last we arrive at the town’s entrance, 
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where a police sentry post guards the apex of a 
triangle, the two roads angling out along the 
boundaries of Jinotega and up into the mountains 
to the north and northwest. Guillermo bids adios 
and Kathy and |, exhausted, collapse onto the ce- 
ment curb of the police kiosk, thumbs out- 
stretched begging a ride. After a few minutes, two 
Sandinista policemen cradling AK-47 machine- 
guns emerge from the police post. My New York 
conditioning adrenalizes my entire body. But the 
police don’t hassle us. Instead, still holding their 
Soviet-made weapons, they stop the next car. 
“Give these North American internacionalistas a 
ride in the direction of Managua, por favor.” Now, 
this is the kind of police force | can appreciate! 
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A pickup truck partly filled with bags of ce- 
ment and foodstuffs pulls over to the side. The 
driver signals “hop in,” and hugs us. Aman in the 
back jumps out, places his “Ah-Kah” — the familiar 
pronunciation for the AK-47 automatic rifle — gent- 
ly on the floor of the pickup and helps us load our 
gear into the back. The police wave good-bye 
and raise their left fists in greetings of solidarity. 
We do likewise, smiles beaming. 


Wordlessly, we have leapt over the barriers 
between our different worlds. | am experiencing a 
feeling of overwhelming “oneness” which | loosely 
translate as “solidarity”. In Nicaragua, for the first 
time, people feel in control of their own lives. 
Their optimism is contagious; it sweeps us into 
the possibility of creating together a different, far 
better world. The pickup jerks around the first turn. 
It grinds its way up into the mountains en route to 
Matagalpa, and from there south to Managua. 


We watch the low sun dance in and out of the 
mountains and trees, the sky bursting in brilliant 
colors. The hidden nuances of pastel mountains 
tear open and enter our hearts. We are so high 
up, we can reach into the clouds for fire! 
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We ride in the back of the pickup truck for 
several hours, stretched out on our sleeping bags 
looking up into the utter darkness at more stars 
than I’ve ever seen. Only once, in the salt flats of 
Utah, have | seen a similarly brilliant night sky. The 
ease | feel, an absence of all anxiety, is some- 
thing | have never known before. Kathy is cud- 
dled on my chest in the back of the pickup. We 
haven't said a word in more than an hour. 


My exhilaration is not caused solely by the 
natural beauty of this land of mountains; every 
land is beautiful. But in Nicaragua, it’s the people, 
the wonderful people — despite their poverty, trou- 
bles and pressures — who, for the first time in my 
life, have helped me to feel free. 
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Across the plaza, Jinotega 

winds off into foothills 

lined with craggy shacks. 

There is a grave at the top 

of this mountain. Commandante Pomares 
was killed here, bullet in the liver. 
Every few days children 

climb the mountain, cut fresh flowers 
and place them on the grave, 

come down again 

carting dead branches 


for the stove. 


Here the contras found no recruits ... 
the slaughter began. The contras rolled 
severed heads onto the dirt 

bowling for dollars. Here is where 
they bayoneted Delores, rusty machete 
pried loose her legs. 

People’s Militia swooped down 

too late for Delores 

but in time for someone else 

swept the contras back to Honduras, 
U.S. government's 


land-based aircraft carrier 
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to the north. 


And so, the sweeping begins. 
Jinotega, Managua, Matagalpa, Ciudad Sandino, 
Esteli, Grenada, a nation of sweepers 
scratching each sunrise 
into dirt floors 
the rush of straw over dust 
the whisk of straw racing 
new electric lines 
between Leon and Ciudad Sandino. 
New hospitals and clinics 
treat the poor in Esteli and Matagalpa; 
new schools — adults learning to read and write, 
children paint their first words 
on the sides of their houses: 
“No Pasaran” — They shall not pass. 
No one calls it “graffiti.” 
Everyone 
sweeps the dust. 
This is what revolution sounds like: 
Sweeping. The sound of sweepers 
sweeping 

the dust 


at dawn 
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’d left for Nicaragua almost two weeks earlier. 

I'd been supporting the revolution since be- 

fore its victory in 1979 and had participated in 
many demonstrations in the United States pro- 
testing the bloody policies of the U.S. government 
in Central America and the Caribbean. Just a few 
months earlier, four of us from Stony Brook Uni- 
versity and a friend from City College had been 
arrested for “taking over” the Statue of Liberty in 
protest of our government’s invasion of Grenada. 


We also worried over the fragility of the rev- 
olution in Nicaragua. “There will probably be all 
sorts of internal conflict and turmoil,” | told myself. 
It was to be expected, especially since the U.S. 
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government now openly admits to attempting to 
overthrow the popularly-elected Sandinista gov- 
ernment by creating all sorts of economic, psy- 
chological and military hardships for the Nicara- 
guan people. 


The conditions surrounding our departure on 
January 15th exacerbated our anxieties. Kathy 
and | had driven her Volkswagen mini-wagon to 
Chicago and she’d continued on to Milwaukee so 
she could explain her forthcoming Nicaragua trip 
to her parents in person. Like my mother, Kathy’s 
parents were extremely agitated over this trip. 
“Why do you want to go to Nicaragua? Who are 
we fighting there, which side are we on anyway? 
What do you care about some cannibals in those 
banana republics?” Just when we think we've fi- 
nally explained our motivations, it starts all over 
again, as though we hadn't said a word. 


| was staying with friends in Chicago who'd 
formed themselves into a new group, Disarm 
Now Action (DNA) and were planning a campaign 
of direct actions to stop Northrup, Inc. and the 
Rock Island Arsenal from supplying howitzers 
and helicopters to El Salvador’s murderous reg- 
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ime. Late Sunday night Kathy called me. She'd 
had enough of her family in Milwaukee; it was 
time to go back to New York. | packed my few 
things, including a pile of leaflets my friends had 
printed for me at the Sojourner Truth Organiza- 
tion’s printshop to distribute in my buildings in 
Bensonhurst explaining why | was going to Nica- 
ragua (Brooklyn’s tall buildings being a leaflet-dis- 
tributor’s dream), and we bundled into the Volks- 
wagen. There was no heater in below-zero 
weather. Kathy, who was driving, was exhausted 
and very agitated after a few days with her par- 
ents. Somewhere in Indiana we spun off an exit 
ramp and slid 30 feet down the embankment into 
a snowbank. A trucker came by, gave us a lift, 
and offered us money to pay for towing the car. 
Everywhere, not just in Nicaragua, there are peo- 
ple who are beautiful, who can sense your needs 
and reach out to you. The difference is that in 
Nicaragua, the people are, for the last 4% years, 
running their own government. 


We chugged into New York City early Tues- 
day morning and slept for half the day. When we 
woke up, | saw the note from my mother: the 
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Brigade Office in Washington had called. They’d 
rejected our applications to go to Nicaragua to 
pick coffee with the brigade. My mother appended 
her own editorial comment to the bottom: “Good. 
Now you can stay home and not get killed.” 


The next two days were spent on the phones 
in frantic disbelief. Why were the American leftist 
coordinators in Washington rejecting our applica- 
tion? We went to the Solidarity offices in New 
York City. There, the coordinators — whom we’d 
known for years — were sympathetic. Debbie Gil- 
bert, who’d taken my first Marxism for Beginners 
class in Brooklyn five years earlier, told us to get 
our shots anyway, she’d see what she could do. A 
doctor from a major hospital who supported our 
Medical Aid to Nicaragua project showed us the 
disposable needles he’d use. 


Kathy and | lined up with everyone else. The 
first volunteer was physics graduate student 
David Wycoff, who’d a few years earlier lived in 
the Red Balloon Collective shack on the farm at 
Stony Brook. As soon as the needle went into his 
arm, David’s body crumpled to the ground, un- 
conscious. The doctor said not to worry; in two or 
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three percent of people receiving shots, he said, 
their nervous system goes haywire and they col- 
lapse. It will pass. But after 10 seconds David 
hadn’t revived. | was on the phone dialing for an 
ambulance. Everyone gathered around David as 
the doctor prepared to begin CPR. | had already 
given our address over the phone when David fi- 
nally came to, not knowing where he was but 
looking alive enough. Being a good Red Balloon- 
ista he cracked some jokes, so we knew he was 
OK. | canceled the ambulance and sighed in re- 
lief. Brave revolutionaries that we were, each of 
us generously offered our spot in line to our com- 
rades as we each scrambled to the back. 


In the end, we all got our shots — | got one for 
tetanus, a gammaz-globulin shot for hepatitis, 
diphtheria and cholera and a dozen pills for mal- 
aria, which caused me to suffer from malaria-like 
symptoms — high fever and quaking shakes — two 
weeks later. Kathy and | cashed the checks we’d 
gotten in the mail to help pay for the trip. Many 
people contributed to our travel-fund, their way of 
expressing solidarity with the Nicaraguan revo- 
lution and registering their opposition to what their 
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own government was doing in our name to the 
people of Central America. | dashed all over town 
making last-minute arrangements — the schedule 
would be tight, and we had to get to Miami to 
board the flight. | called the office again. The “left- 
wing” American bureaucrats in the brigade offices 
in Washington held fast to their adamant position: 
There was no way they’d let Kathy or me on this 
trip as part of the brigade. 


Our friend Ed couldn’t understand or deal with 
the chaotic character of our collective’s way of liv- 
ing (I tried to teach him the need to plan for 
Chaos, which occurs unexpectedly in every proj- 
ect, to no avail). He had gotten his application in 
a month before us and was all squared away. 
When they found out that he was actually part of 
the same collective with Kathy and me, his name 
mysteriously dropped from the list. He was so 
disgusted he just threw his papers in the air and 
said: “Fuck it. If that’s the way they’re going to be, 
| don’t want any part of them,” and he canceled his 
plane reservations. 


| sympathized with Ed. For months we had 
planned this trip, argued with our parents and 
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scrounged for the money necessary to pay for it. 
We wrote articles in local newspapers about why 
we were going. What did the thick-headed bu- 
reaucrats in our own movement in the U.S. say 
about all that? Nada! While Kathy packed her 
things at Stony Brook hoping for a last minute 
miracle,| raced up to the travel agency’s office in 
Manhattan, still uncertain of what to do. Since 
neither Kathy nor | spoke a word of Spanish, we 
were very hesitant to utilize our plane reserva- 
tions and simply pick up and go to Nicaragua on 
our own. On the other hand, all that work, that an- 
guish, and of course the overwhelming longing to 
see Nicaragua and participate in building the rev- 
olution there — “Nicaragua Libré” as it says on the 
license plates — made us desperate to keep that 
door open. 


The people at the Tropical Tours office in 
Manhattan pushed us right through that door, in 
the direction of our dreams. Roberto, Sandino 
bless him, stopped his frantic work coordinating all 
the tickets — over 130 were going from the U.S. 
just on this one brigade — and spent two hours 
talking to me about Nicaragua, his native land. 
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“Here’s where you go to eat cheaply. Here’s what 
bus you take to get there. Stay in Léon or Mata- 
galpa — get out of Managua, it’s a crazy city for 
strangers. Get out there and be with the people, 
don’t stay in touristy spots. Don’t worry, the Nica- 
raguan people are beautiful and proud; they won’t 
let you starve. You'll have to tell them to stop 
feeding you! Don’t believe what Reagan says on 
any level; and don’t let a few bureaucrats in the 
U.S. — from our movement or not — keep you from 
experiencing Nicaragua for yourself. Go see 
Nicaragua, bring your newspaper clippings so 
you can get a press pass, write about it. You can 
provide an enormous service, you don’t have to 
be on the brigade picking coffee or cotton. What 
do you want to pick coffee for, you think they 
need you to pick even less than you'll drink 
there?” he laughed. “Just go, and trust in the peo- 
ple.” It was the greatest, most encouraging, and 
on-the-money advice I’d ever received. Every 
word of it turned out to be true. 


Another person working in that office, Susanne, 
added: “Lots of people are having problems with the 
Washington office. They’re swamped with work, and 
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they make mistakes. Maybe they have an atti- 
tude. | worked in Nicaragua for a year helping to 
set up a Spanish-English school. Everything 
Roberto said is true. But just in case, let me help 
you.” Susanne rummaged through the stationery 
until she found some from Casa Nicaragua, the 
group she worked with. “Here, I'll write a letter of 
introduction to a wonderful woman in the town of 
Ciudad Sandino. Her name is Maria |Izaguiera. | 
stayed at her house for many months, and I’m 
sure she'd be thrilled to have you stay there, too.” 


While Susanne wrote out the letter to bring to 
Maria, another woman in the office asked: “Aren’t 
you with the Red Balloon Collective?” 


“Yes,” | said. “We started it in 1969 as an out- 
growth of SDS at Stony Brook.” | was referring, of 
course, to Students for a Democratic Society, 
which was the largest radical student group in the 
history of this country. 


“Yeah, | saw the stuff you published about the 
Seabrook nuke. What was it called?” 


“Stuck Inside Pacifism with those Blow-It-Up 
Blues Again.” 
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“Yeah! That’s it, 
the best thing I’ve 


STUCK INS INSIDE PACIFISM ever read in the anti- 

THOSE ‘BLOW-IT- UE BLUES ; 
AGAIN Seabrook Photo Essay = nuke movement, with 
Das : 


those incredible pic- 
tures! And then you 
put out Freeze & 
Scream, right, which 
was a total riot.” Our 





collective distributed 
40,000 copies of the semi-satirical Freeze & 
Scream — billed as “the official organ of the Nu- 
clear Freeze movement” and calling for direct ac- 
tions against nuclear war across the country — at 
the one-million-person anti-nuke march that ral- 
lied In Central Park on June 12, 1982. 


Her appreciation of the radical work we had 
done — projects that absorbed the totality of our 
lives and sometimes seemed futile — sealed my 
decision. “Okay, you’ve convinced me. I’m going 
to Nicaragua, bureaucrats be damned!” 


“| can’t believe they didn’t take you,” one of 
them says. “They probably think you’re CIA 
agents,” and everyone burst out laughing, hug- 
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ging each other, and laughing some more. 


“They'd probably reject Che Guevara if he’d 
applied to be on the brigade, too.” We hugged 
and kissed. | cried (feeling so appreciative), and 
we thanked each other for the efforts we’d made, 
the battles we’d spent our lives fighting. 


| hit the streets like a demon, hopped the B 
train (later renamed the “D” train) to my family’s 
apartment near Coney Island. | argued with my 
mother again, slid the leaflets under each of the 
160 doors in my building, then bolted up the 
stairs to meet Kathy who was just arriving from 
Long Island. | threw all my gear into the car, 
grabbed my passport on the run and within the 
hour we were in the overworked VW sans de- 
froster racing the snowstorm south on Rte. 95 to- 
wards Washington and then Miami, stopping an- 
noyingly every fifteen minutes to scrape the ice 
off the frozen windshield. 


Down through Virginia, North Carolina, and 
into South Carolina we rolled, churning out the 
miles, racing the clock. In Georgia, the windshield 
began defrosting on its own, and the heater — 
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miracle of miracles! — began pumping hot air into 
the car, which was no longer needed. We col- 
lapsed at 5 a.m. at my friend Carol’s house in Or- 
lando for an hour. We picked up her Spanish/- 
English dictionary and some towels and toilet pa- 
per she thought we’d need, then sped down the 
highway, keeping an eye out for Phillip’s 66 gas 
stations (the only credit card we had; we were al- 
ready almost out of money), and the car clangs 
into the long-term parking lot at Miami’s Interna- 
tional Airport with just 20 minutes to spare. 


There’s David Wycoff, yes! (“He’s alive!” 
flashes through my mind before | clamp my 
mouth shut.) And Skip Spitzer! And the others 
from Stony Brook! They give us a hero’s wel- 
come. In half an hour, still humming on caffeine, 
we strap ourselves into our seats on the Aero-Ni- 
ca DC-9. We join families returning from vaca- 
tions in Miami, a few businessmen, a delegation 
from South America traveling on to Cuba, tour- 
ists, and our large contingent of “internacional- 
istas” answering a world-wide emergency appeal 
put out by Nicaragua’s five-year-old revolutionary 
Sandinista government to come to Nicaragua to 
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help harvest coffee and save the revolution. The 
jet roars down the runway and soars out over the 
Florida Keys, heading south towards Nicaragua! 


We chatter a mile-a-minute and sing songs. 
Our fears are temporarily pushed aside in anti- 
cipation of seeing Nicaragua, revolutionary Nic- 
aragua, with our own eyes. 
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ne plane touches down at the Interna- 
tional Airport outside Managua at 4 p.m. 
The passengers cheer. The sun is alrea- 
dy beginning to slide behind the mountains that 
surround the airport, and the purple shadows 


stretch to the horizon. We clamber down the ladder. 





The only billboard seen en route from airport: “You can’t 
substitute for breast milk, and it comes with love.” 


... and are told of recent raids by contras (death 
squads) crossing the northern border from Hon- 
duras and the southern border from Costa Rica — 
paid for, trained, and equipped with military hard- 
ware and “advisers” from the United States. 
Which is why they need coffee-pickers, as Nica- 
ragua has had to re-assign people who normally 
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work the coffee and cotton plantations into mili- 
tias in key border areas. The crops are critical to 
Nicaragua’s economic well-being and the Nica- 
raguans fear that much of the harvest will be lost. 


Hundreds of U.S. citizens are answering the 
Sandinista’s call; we’re proud to be part of them. 
Our plan: to gain the permission of Nicaraguan offi- 
cials to link up with the brigade when we reach 
Managua. In the meantime, there are other ways 
we can put our talents to work for the revolution and 
the Nicaraguan people in their perpetual hour of 
turmoil caused by the U.S. government. 


Everyone at the airport is part of a group ush- 
ering them through Customs, except Kathy and 
me. We fill out forms: “What does this word 
mean? That one?” Kathy whips out the dictionary. 
Slowly, we wind our way through the forms. The 
brigadistas seem to be having much less trouble. 
They have a translator, and, what's this?, we 
have to pay $60 each in U.S. currency, and ex- 
change the rest at the low official rate of one dol- 
lar = 28 cordobas? No one told us about that. We 
don’t have more than $100 between us! 
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“I’m sorry,” says the clerk in Spanish, “it’s re- 
quired.” “But we don’t have that much,” we plead. 
There is a conference. We go back-and-forth for 
10 minutes. Kathy perks up. In broken Spanish, 
thumbing quickly through Carol’s bilingual dictio- 


nary, she asks, “Will you take a personal check?” 
“Si, si, of course, compafiera.” 


And so, the rules melt in the face of human 
warmth and humor. Right from the start, we’re cir- 
cumventing the bureaucracy, as people do every- 
where. No one asks, fortunately, “How much do 
you have in your bank account?” No one says: 
“We can’t take this check unless it’s certified.” 
None of that. Just, “Sure, write it out, and wel- 
come to Nicaragua. ... compafiera.” 


Now it’s time for our passports to be checked. 
(“Money first, then politics,” | think, but again bite 
my tongue.) | had waited in line in New York City 
for four hours to enable my passport to be pro- 
cessed the same week, and then waited in line 
for another three hours to pick it up a couple of 
days later. Would there be some problem with it? 
This is the first time I’ve traveled outside the U.S. 
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(with the exception of Montreal). What will they 
look for? Will it be a problem because I’m not offi- 
cially part of the brigade? 


The woman in the booth looks over my pass- 
port. “What if she thinks I’m a CIA agent?” She 
asks a question. | can’t understand what she’s 
saying. | want to ask her to repeat it, but it comes 
out in French. Six years of French at Stuyvesant 
High School and SUNY Stony Brook, and | 
flunked my last semester — I’d never learned the 
subjunctive tense. Now, after all these years, it’s 
flooding back into my brain all at once. But | need 
Spanish, not French! Kathy is much more on the 
ball, and asks the woman to repeat her question. 
“Despacio, por favor.” An American ambles over 
to translate for us. He invites us to stay with him 
at an expensive hotel. We figure he must be a 
CIA agent, and give him the brush off ... politely, 
just in case he’s not. 


The woman wants to know my occupation. 
“Escritor”, writer, “con solidaridad para la revolu- 
gion, una escritor a periodista, internacionalista” | 
spit out rather proudly in my makeshift Spanish 
and Brooklyn accent. | lift out dozens of articles 
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I’d written for various newspapers against U.S. in- 
tervention in El Salvador and in support of the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua. | show her a copy of 
Red Balloon magazine with my article — “Hell No, 
We Won't Glow’ —- splashed across the front 
page, point to the author’s byline and then to me. 
| take out the picture from the New York Daily 
News of five Red Balloonistas being led away in 
chains by federal marshals a few months ago for 
sitting-in at the Statue of Liberty after the U.S. in- 
vasion of Grenada, pointing out my face in the 
picture and the handcuffs, and again to myself in 
person. By now, the woman in the booth is laugh- 
ing. She holds up her hands to say “basta!/, no 
more,” and writes “escritor’ on my forms. 


Now, it’s Kathy’s turn. She says “I’m a student.” 
“Student, si?” 
“Si,” Kathy says. And that’s that. 


| haven’t quite got the hang of si y non. | keep 
thinking in French, ou/, or in English, yes. The 
woman is by now roaring with laughter in the 
booth. Laughing with me or at me, | don’t care. 
Laughter is an international language, like music, 
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art, poetry, love. | reach into the booth to shake 
the woman’s hand. She is surprised, and clasps 
my hand firmly. She smiles warmly and says 
something that probably translates to “good luck.” 
Kathy and | find our bags (given what passes for 
our luggage, “bags” is an accurate description!) 
and we bring them to the counter, where six 
teenagers have the job of checking for weapons 
and drugs. But instead of opening our bags, they 
just wave us through. 


“Why don’t you check our bags?,” | insist. For 
some reason, | take personal affront at this dere- 
liction of revolutionary duty. | drop the dirty pillow- 
case filled with donated medicines and a micro- 
scope in front of the young Sandinistas, who 
don’t understand a word | say — an omen of 
things to come — and they smile and wave us 
through once again. We pick up our stuff and 
head through the doors of the airport and onto 
the busy sidewalk. We are on the loose in Nicara- 
gua, alone, no money, not speaking the language 
nor having a clue as to where we will stay. 


Little boys in dirty clothes hound us. They 
want to carry our bags, hail a cab, shine my 
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shoes. | point to my Pro-Keds and shrug. They 
continue to hit us up for money. Under this unex- 
pected bombardment we try to retreat back into 
the airport, but the doors have locked behind us. 
We hustle down the sidewalk shaking off the little 
kids and taxi drivers, toward the brigade’s bus, 
which is all loaded and ready to pull out. We ask 
them to take us with them, but the leader says, 
“No, we can’t do that. Call us tomorrow.” The 
brigade drives off. 


All is now chaos. We don’t know where we’re 
going or how to get there. A taxi driver approach- 
es us. “No entiende,” | don’t understand, Kathy 
repeats over and over again, “No habla espafiol,” 
reading from the list of emergency expressions in 
the back of the dictionary. Fortunately, the sun, 
disappearing behind the mountains as the plane 
landed, is somehow still clinging to the last hours 
of daylight. It’s hot! We're thirsty! And exhausted! 
“Maybe this was a dumb idea after all,” | say. 


Everything is in Spanish, no one speaks any 
English at all. “So what did you expect?” | am in 
continuous dialogue with myself. As | was prepar- 
ing to leave for Nicaragua my “wife,” Sandra, tried 
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teaching me Spanish. (Everyone in the Red Bal- 
loon Collective married to radical activists from 
other countries to protect them from being sent 
back to be imprisoned or executed. We figured 
its the least we could do.) “Cuchara,” Sandra 
said, holding up a soup spoon. “Basura,” she said, 
dumping a bag of garbage onto the table. Half- 
an-hour later she gave up. “It’s hopeless. | criti- 
cize myself for my momentary idealism,” she 
said, rolling her eyes. She dubbed me officially an 
“idiot”. She was right. “I can’t teach you Spanish 
in two days. Take a dictionary.” 


Finally, an Argentinian who speaks English 
comes to our rescue. | have the names of two ho- 
tels Susanne in New York gave me. “One of 
these has the International Press Corps, and you 
go there to get your press pass,” she had said. 
“’m not sure which one.” Figuring that they are 
both in downtown Managua, | say the name of 
the first one: “Camino Réal Hotel.” 


“Ah, Camino Réal.” 
“Si. Cuanto kilometers?” 


“Oh, very far. You need taxi.” 
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” 


“Are you sure? We can walk, you know. 
“No, you need taxi.” 
“Okay. yw 


The Argentinian negotiates with the taxi driv- 
er, who agrees to reduce his fare from 150 cor- 
dobas to 100 ... or, he'll take one U.S. dollar, and 
so we learn the real exchange rate. Bearing in 
mind the stiff warning about using dollars on the 
street, not wanting to undermine the economy 
and having hardly any U.S. dollars left anyway, 
we agree to take the cab for 100 cordobas to the 
Camino Réal Hotel. 


“Anything to get out of this madness,” Kathy 
pleads. | console myself with the thought that “it’s 
only $3.75 in American money,” refusing to even 
consider paying the lower $1 in U.S. currency. 
(Cabs charge a lot more to go downtown from 
Kennedy airport.) A minute later we make a left, 
pass an overturned Toyota on the side of the 
main road, and after one minute more we are at 
the door of the very ritzy Camino Réal Hotel. 
“100 pesos, por favor” says the driver ... for three 
blocks. 
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“Well, now we know.” What it is exactly that 
we know is not clear, but it's something. Three 
minutes more and we escape from the hotel. 
Rooms are $50 a night and up, in U.S. dollars! 
We didn’t come to Nicaragua to stay in some 
bourgeois hotel ... not that, being broke, we have 
much choice. 


At least outside it’s finally quiet. The bustle 
and whistles and shouting at the airport are a few 
blocks behind us. In fact, there are no people 
around, and the clatter of the airport is drowned 
out by the long silence. Few cars pass. We listen 
to Nicaragua for the first time, sitting in the grass 
outside the hotel as the violet-fingered dusk re- 
cedes into blackness. Maybe we can camp out 
here, will anyone know? We are exhausted, sit- 
ting, waiting for Godot. One who speaks English. 


Taxi after taxi beeps in the dark. To stop a 
cab, you hold out your hand palm down and pre- 
tend to dribble a basketball, but we don’t know 
where we are going. A bus flashes by. We are 
aghast. People are leaning out the windows, 
hanging out the doors, glued to the back, to the 
sides, even to the roof! You’d need a shoehorn to 
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squeeze in another person. It makes New York 
City rush hours on the B train look as empty as 
the Grand Canyon! Another bus. Same thing! 
People swarm over it, inside and out, like ants on 
a sugar cube. 


We decide to check out the other hotel, the 
“Intercontinental,” which we are sure is in down- 
town Managua, “wherever that may be.” Cab af- 
ter cab honks and halts, beeps and bangs. We’ve 
managed to get the hang of bargaining down the 
drivers. Finally, a driver with a sweet face agrees 
to take us to the Intercontinental Hotel in down- 
town Managua for 60 cordobas. 


Kathy and | cram into the cab. Already in it 
are a woman and two kids. It turns out that cabs 
in Nicaragua stop to pick up fares along the way, 
regardless of how many others are already in it. A 
mile down the road a man gets in, a few blocks 
later the woman and kids get out and another 
woman and man get in. The cab driver is making 
every effort to communicate with us. The ride is 
very long — “Now that’s a 60 cordoba ride!” By the 
time we reach the Intercontinental Hotel, we have 
been able to discuss a few things, and the driver 
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is thanking us. “When you get back to the U.S., 
make sure you tell Mister Reagan about us, how 
we live. What he’s doing is horrible, a madman. 
Maybe he doesn’t know. Make sure you tell him.” 


We hear this same sentiment over and over. 
It takes us a while to realize that they all mean it 
quite literally. Every Nicaraguan, since the revolu- 
tion, is able to walk into the offices of their gov- 
ernment and talk to the official in charge. And 
government officials travel around the country, 
soliciting opinions at town meetings and open fo- 
rums. People confront them with every issue un- 
der the sun, from a desire to increase the guaran- 
teed sugar ration (already at one pound per per- 
son per week), to marital problems, to questions 
pertaining to national defense. The officials are 
very diligent about these encounters and carefully 
record every complaint, so it’s natural for them to 
assume we do the same in the U.S. They truly 
expect that Kathy and | will be able to walk into 
the White House in Washington D.C. and give 
Reagan a piece of our mind! 


The taxi driver embraces us. “Compafera,” 
he calls Kathy. “Compafiero” — my turn — and it is 
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Musicians’ Union headquarters in Managua. 


we who feel honored. He helps us with our bag- 
gage, embraces us again — as do the others in 
the cab, who were all trying to talk with us at the 
same time, and he says in broken English: “Thank 
you much for internacionalista, we all world 
same”. His English doesn’t have to be any better, 
the message shines through. He shakes our 
hands and drives off. Once again, we are alone. 


The press office in the hotel is closed. 
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We'd give anything for a glass of water, but 
we’d been warned over and over again before 


we'd left not to drink any water unless it’s first 
boiled. Every day in New York we drink water 
from the polluted Hudson, which is contaminated 
with PCBs, fecal matter and sewage that’s theo- 
retically filtered downstream, and with radioactive 
materials from the Indian Point nuclear power 
plant (for that special glow). But it’s in Nicaragua 
that the mantra repeats: “Don’t Drink the Water” 
in neon letters flashing. 


Kathy has hit upon a plan. We'll get a Coke at 
the hotel bar. Those are bottled, no chance of be- 
ing infected with some strange tropical disease. 
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Into the Intercontinental’s bar we two hobos 
tramp, the dust on our sneakers outlining our 
steps on the plush red carpet. We drop our bags 
alongside a couch, and a man at the bar who 
speaks una pequito of English orders a Coke for 
Kathy, who is relieved to find — at least for this 
moment — that like laughter, art, poetry, music, 
and love, Coke and Pepsi are also part of the lan- 
guage spoken throughout the world. Later, we 
might not feel that way about American corporate 
domination. But just for now, thank god for a little 
imperialism! 


The man pours the Coke over ice into a 
glass, and Kathy gulps it down before | have time 
to warn her: “The ICE. It’s made from water! And 
the glass. They must wash it in bad water!” Kathy 
stops drinking for a second, and we look at each 
other slowly, fearfully. Our first night in Nicaragua, 
and already we’re breaking the rules we’d sworn 
to uphold for our own health. “Gimme some,” | 
say grabbing the glass. | drink the Coke very 
slowly, feeling the bubbles tickle my tongue, swir- 
ling it around in my mouth and hoping my infam- 
ous cast-iron stomach will pull me through, again. 
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| look at the Coke bottle. It is one of the old 
green-twisted sensual bottles we held as kids, the 
kind you never made into Molotov cocktails be- 
cause the glass is too thick and never breaks 
when it hits the target. All the bottles are washed 
and re-used. You can’t take them home with you. 
When you buy a Coke or Pepsi in a store, you 
drink it on the spot or they pour it into a plastic 
baggie and you bite a tiny hole in one corner, 
drinking through the hole while squeezing the plas- 
tic bag, leaving the bottle with the owner. 


As in bars everywhere, the television is blar- 
ing. Two female newscasters are commenting on 
the shooting down of an American helicopter just 
over the Honduran border. 


| sit transfixed. You don’t need to know much 
Spanish to follow what’s going on. Hundreds of 
U.S. troops are running and ducking over a jun- 
gle-twisted field, firing machine guns and grenade 
launchers — war games in Honduras. Singer- 
songwriter Dave Lippman calls Honduras, “the 
U.S.’s only land-based aircraft carrier.” All on tele- 
vision! Where did they get these pictures? Never 
saw anything like it on U.S. TV! Did they make 
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them up? Why are reporters in the U.S. not re- 
porting this? All the suspicions, the little lies im- 
planted in our heads beneath the sounds of silence, 
start bubbling up. Are they staged? Is it propa- 
ganda? It turns out the pictures are taken by the 
Associated Press. We see a U.S. soldier shoul- 
dering a bazooka, boom! American helicopters 
churn the grass as they hover just over the tree- 
tops and then away. The mechanical mosquitoes 


roam everywhere, zing here, sting there, trans- 





porting soldiers and gunners to key spots, and 
then resupply them with weapons and provisions. 
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The scene develops into photos of a recent 
invasion by “contras,” counter-revolutionaries now 
in Honduras, who were once members of an elite 
guard for the deposed Nicaraguan dictator Som- 
oza. The closest parallel to Somoza’s national 
guard would be Hitlers S.S. These contras — 
headed by Adolfo Calero, the manager of Nica- 
ragua’s Coca Cola franchise — rolled into a few 
border villages. (The taste of our Coke goes sour.) 
They killed every male they came across, every 
farm animal, raped many women and performed 
unspeakable tortures. The contras — funded by the 
U.S. government — cut off people’s heads and 
bowled them down the streets outside the family’s 
house. In the raids shown on TV, more than 80 Nic- 
araguans died. Could that be true? The number 
must be wrong. No one knows. 


The newscast shows helicopters everywhere 
during the contra invasion. It’s unmistakable, they 
are U.S. military. It’s not clear whether U.S. “advi- 
sers” are in them. 


Then the scene on the television switches to 
the U.S. invasion of Grenada a few months ago. 
These are scenes we in the U.S. never were 
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shown either — the shelling of Fort Rupert and 
Fort Frederick from the guns of U.S. warships 
(now bombarding Lebanon). Helicopters again, a 
deadly mosquito swarm; 6,000 soldiers storming 
the island! All to take tiny Grenada, to make it 
safe for Reagan’s democracy. The announcer re- 
peats the word “Grenada” and ‘“imperialismo” 
several times. The scene switches back to a U.S. 
helicopter shot down by the Sandinistas shortly 
after the contras blew up an important oil depot 
and bombed a town near Bluefields on Nicara- 
gua’s Atlantic coast. Barricada newspaper — the 
Sandinista’s paper — claims that the helicopter 
was one of several directing contra movements 
on this side of the border. When it was shot 
down, the U.S. media made a racket over the 
“Sandinista aggression,” ignoring the flattened 
Nicaraguan houses, the dead civilians. 


The U.S. government spins Nicaragua’s self- 
defense as if it was the Nicaraguans who had 
broken international law, and not the U.S. when 
we invaded a sovereign nation! If the U.S. heli- 
copter hadn’t been there, it wouldn’t have been 
shot down. 
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U.S. out of Central America, now! 
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WITH A KNOCK ON THE DOOR 


for Dennis Bernstein, and the Sanctuary Project 


So they came for her one morning 
It was not a dark and stormy night 
The air was crisp and the smell 
of tortillas and fried beans 
raked the leaves. A newspaper, 
unopened, she used to smack 
an occasional fly. Up North 
a centerfielder tried to catch them. 


So that is what it was like, a warm 
late summer morning awash 
in detail. For the writer 
every detail is a prism, is power: 
Change from “Mary” to “Malika” 
and the constellations whirl, 
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from “John” to “Romero” and lambs 
thunder like wild horses. 
What are their names? 
Write down their names! 


What else do you need, drinking coffee, 
reading the papers before going to work? 
Why they came? What happened? 
And what if it was not sunny? 

If there was no smell of beans? 

If the electric cattle-prod 
they shoved up her vagina 
bought with “humanitarian aid” 
was 110 volts and not 220? 

If The Times reported nothing 
of the day’s actual events? If 
the centerfielder missed the ball? 


These details — Why do we crave them 
in the morning 
refrying the news? 


find myself in a rage, shaking. Here we are in 

Nicaragua, revolutionary Nicaragua. On the 

screen, our government — at least the govern- 
ment that speaks in our name — is murdering peo- 
ple in El Salvador, Nicaragua, Lebanon, where 
else? Grenada. Where else? South Africa. The list 
goes on. It is a long one, never-ending. 
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| think of Henry Kissinger’s 1973 overthrowal 
of the democratically elected socialist govern- 
ment in Chile. Indonesia in 1965. The Philippines. 
East Timor. Places with magical names brutalized 
by very real U.S. bullets. El Salvador, where U.S. 
guns kill U.S. nuns. Said Kissinger, “! don’t see 
why we should stand by idly and watch as a 
country goes Communist due to the irrespon- 
sibility of its own people.” 


All my fears and anger come to the surface. 
All the joy, too. The turmoil, the longings, the 
years spent in the anti-war movement in the U.S., 
the death threats, numerous arrests and months 
in jail, the dreams of our own hoped-for futures, 
all are somehow integrally tied, at this very mo- 
ment, to what happens in Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
Guatemala and Honduras. Alienation is when your 
country’s at war and you want the other side to win. 


“Nicaragua is run by a gang of Marxist thugs,” 
Reagan says. The irony doesn’t escape us. Here 
we are sipping our Coca-Colas in a ritzy bar in 
the most exclusive hotel in “Marxist-thug” Nicara- 
gua. We haven’t seen a cop or KGB agent since 
we arrived four hours ago. On TV we watch our 
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country’s government acting like the bunch of 
capitalist thugs that Reagan fronts for, killing, 
plundering, murdering, invading little countries, all 
in the name of a “democracy” that’s a fraud. 


| feel Kathy’s resolve stiffen as we watch the 
news and pass our anti-imperialist energy back 
and forth. The headiness of the last few days is 
starting to wear off, and our commitment reas- 
serts itself. We venture out into the evening, still 
unable to speak Spanish, still not knowing where 
we are going (but more determined than ever to 
get there), and outside all is peaceful, no bombs 
are falling, no one is yelling, no air-raid sirens are 
wailing, and young lovers fill the plaza in front of 
us, strolling past the army outpost next to the ho- 
tel that is also very quiet. 


Suddenly, a woman’s shout pierces the air 
like a siren. | dive under the nearest hedge — are 
the contras attacking? Kathy fumbles through the 
dictionary: “Naranja! Naranja!” Oranges. | pop out 
from the bushes feeling like an idiot. God, | am 
thirsty again, already. 


A little boy darts up. He speaks no English. 
After ten minutes of trying to communicate, he 
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skips inside the hotel, and comes back out with a 
note. “I will take you where you want to go, no 
fear, not much money.” It was written by the woman 
working at the desk, who speaks good English. We 
talk to her, inquire about the busfare — she gives us 
two cordobas each. The fare is “only one cordoba, 
that’s all.” We decide to try to find Ciudad Sandino 
and Maria’s house, where we’d give her Susanne’s 
letter and hope she’d put us up. 


Ricardo (the little boy) says, “No problema.” 
He takes us on bus after bus jammed with people 
(just as we’d observed before), people pressed 
against each other face to face, people coming 
home from work, kids coming from market with their 
mothers. A little boy in rags is hawking “La Prensa. 
La Prensa!” on the bus. This is the newspaper of 
the opposition published by one of the Chamorro 
family, who had also opposed Nicaraguan dictator 
Anastasio Somoza and at one time worked in coa- 
lition with the Sandinistas. Another of the Chamor- 
ro boys edits Barricada, the Sandinista paper, 
while their mother Violeta is Nicaragua’s president. 
A poem begins to form in my mind: 
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Chamorro & Chamorro & Chamorro 

Creeps through this bloody war from 
day to day 

To the last contra of recorded Time 


No one complains about the boy’s intrusion. 
But in the midst of the hawking, | think of the de- 
bates we had at Stony Brook over freedom of the 
press and Nicaragua. | believe the Sandinistas 
should have allowed the workers — the printers, 
hawkers, layout staff and typesetters — to publish 
their own version of La Prensa when they rose up 
against the paper’s publisher reflecting their pro- 
revolution politics. Instead, the Sandinistas came 
to the defense of the opposition’s ownership of 
La Prensa and circumvented the clamor for work- 
er control, using the rationale of “freedom of the 
press” — for all the good that did in alleviating pres- 
sure from the ruling circles in the United States. 


And that occurred amidst a major newsprint 
shortage! The Sandinista government actually 
bought tons of newsprint for La Prensa to keep it 
from going under, when the paper’s owners could 
not afford to do so themselves. Never read that in 
the U.S. press! 
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Workers in the copy shop in Managua. Kathy and Mitchel 
had brought newsprint posters of Che Guevara and gave 
one to the workers there, who were all too happy to put it 
up on their wall. (The Red Balloon Collective had printed 
up thousands of Che Posters; its members sold them at 
demonstrations for bus fares and minimal living costs.) 


WHOSE VICTORY? 
WHOSE DEMOCRACY? 


(When Jimmy Carter sent Napalm to Somoza) 
And you, what are you running from, 
What secret rendezvous in the crosshairs of history, 
What silent rainbow of sadness, of fear? 
Here, life crosses the river 
And is blown apart. 
No angel of morning screams for forgiveness. 


Chamorro, and Chamorro, and Chamorro 
Creep through this bloody war from day to day 
To the last contra of recorded Time — 
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Murderer! Somocista! — 

Having militarily lost the war, 

Now to be the government enshrined. 

All our aspirations had crystallized here 

Among these clinics, schools, 

Poet-warriors rising 

Against impoverished circumstance 

And imperial design. Out, out brief candle! 

Life is but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

And then is voted out. Yankee dollars 

Are but half the tale; the other half is us, 

Revolutionaries by proxy, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
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icaragua’s population relies on news- 

papers for leadership on “what to do”; 

the people are just beginning to learn 
about propaganda and how the media manipu- 
lates readers. Thus, they’re susceptible to all 
sorts of false stories planted by the CIA. During 
the malaria epidemic, when free anti-malaria pills 
were mass-distributed in a valiant and costly at- 
tempt to curtail the dreaded disease, La Prensa 
ran front page articles telling people that the pills 
were phony and would brainwash their children, 
turning them into mindless dopes of the “Com- 
munists”. In Nicaragua, where there is little cyni- 
cism and where the revolution is built on a heal- 
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thy trusting of each other, La Prensa’s articles 
could have had a devastating effect on people’s 
health. But even under those conditions the San- 
dinistas refrained from shutting down that rag. 


So when the teenager continues hawking La 
Prensa | want to throttle him. But the Nicara- 
guans just go on with their often boisterous but 
good-humored conversations. There is much laugh- 
ter and sometimes singing on the bus, and the 
newspaper is quickly forgotten. People start mak- 
ing their way through the passengers to the back 
door a good kilometer before they have to get off. 


There are no cords to pull. No buzzer to sig- 
nal the driver. Instead, half-in and half-out of the 
back door a couple of kids whistle in elaborate 
code when someone needs to get off. I’m not 
sure whether these kids are paid for their labor or 
whether they are just part of the generous spirit 
we keep encountering. Every bus has at least two 
kids riding the back door. They whistle at the top 
of their lungs when people try to get off, and they 
wait at the bottom of the stairs until they give the 
all-clear whistle, and hop back on as the bus 
takes off. 
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Many enter through the back doors. The kids 
collect money from them once the riders ac- 
climate themselves, and race outside and up to 
the front with the cordoba for the driver. Some- 
times, if a person has no money (it’s the equi- 
valent of only 3% cents, but still there are people 
who don’t have even that!), the kids or the driver 
just wave them on, de nada, it’s nothing, don’t 
worry about it. The bus is very crowded, packed 
to the gills, but the attitudes are laid-back, care- 
free, and proud. 


Maria Izaguiera, in front of her home at the entrance to 
Ciudad Sandino. 
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A woman’s hand presses on my genitals. | 
turn slightly, not more than an inch, and my head 
presses against a different woman’s bosom. My 
leg is locked around the leg of a man, and some- 
one’s hip is rubbing against my ass. It’s the same 
for everyone on the bus, and no one seems to 
give a damn! Talk and laughter flow freely. No 
one seems to have hangups about the invasion 
of their “personal space”. They don't try to pull 
away. Nor could they even if they’d want to. 


Kathy and | are carrying all our gear, and it 
keeps getting tangled in people’s bodies. We try 
to spin it free. Ricardo is already by the back 
door, waving his arms. Fifteen people, including 
Ricardo, get off the bus, and Kathy and | are 
sucked into the vortex. “S’cuse me,” | say ... “Shit, 
how do you say that in Spanish?” | ask Kathy, 
who has enough problems trying to hold onto her 
gear amidst the chaos. The bus starts to pull 
away. Someone near us bangs on the roof, and 
the bus stops. Instead of growls and hostility ev- 
eryone is laughing, helping us disentangle our- 
selves, steering us towards the door. We leap off 
the bus at last. Someone helpfully tosses the last 
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Little Javier, his friend, and monkey in Maria and 
Manuel’s backyard in Ciudad Sandino. 
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of our bags out the door, and | catch it. A kid in 
the doorway whistles, and the bus roars down the 
road, diesel smoke stinking up the street. 


Suddenly | note that five teenage boys, with 
knives, are alone with us. All my New York panic 
kicks in. One comes over. It’s already dark out. He 
says something which | take as threatening. Ric- 
ardo explains: “Amigos. Mira Americanos, contra 
imperialistas.” Ricardo must have called them 
from the hotel. He is proud to be with us and 
wants to show us off to his friends. They each 
come up to Kathy and me and solemnly shake 
our hands. Each one says “Gracias”. | am so a- 





Manuel, Sr., admires El Cerdo. 
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shamed of myself, and humbled. | want to tear 
my unconscious American arrogance out of my 
skin. 


Ricardo, Kathy, and | stand at the entrance to 
Ciudad Sandino. It is nine o’clock at night and all 
the lights are off. None of the streets have 
names. What do we need street names for? Ev- 
eryone knows where they are. If you don’t know 
where you’re going, what’re you doing on the 
street? Ricardo asks passerbys for Maria’s 
house. Everyone seems to know where everyone 
else lives. He leads us to a door — the first house 
behind the INE at the entrance to Ciudad Sandi- 
no. He knocks. 


Ricardo knocks again. Finally, we hear some 
scurrying inside. An electric light comes on, and 
Ricardo hands our letter of introduction to Maria, 
who stands in the doorway with her husband 
Manuel. “Los Gringos,” Ricardo calls us. Maria 
corrects him, “internacionalistas! Bienvenidos,” 
welcome, come in. | hand Ricardo a 20 cordoba 
note and he disappears with our gratitude on the 
next bus to Managua. 
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Susanne’s letter does the trick! After a short 
discussion, during which we learn that Maria 
speaks no English and she learns that we speak 
no Spanish, she and Manuel lead us to a bed ina 
two-sided room opening out into the garden. 
Maria brings out coiled citronella incense to keep 
away mosquitoes. To make sure we get her 
meaning, she buzzes around the bed like a mos- 
quito, bouncing back away from the incense. We 
thank her profusely, spray ourselves with our own 
bug-spray as well, and crawl into bed. Maria 
comes back: “Refresca?” she says in Spanish, 
“do you want a drink?” Kathy and | are desperate- 
ly thirsty, but No, muchas gracias. | try to explain 
that it needs to be boiled (herbir), that our stom- 
achs are not used to the amoebas and parasites 
that spawn in their water, but Maria doesn’t under- 
stand. She thinks I’m asking for tea. She pours a 
glass of water for us anyway, and leaves it on the 
ledge near the bed. Bubbling and exuberant, 
Maria has moved within the short space of 20 
minutes right into our exhausted, grateful hearts. 
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e wake up in a lush paradise. The 


coil of incense Maria had placed on 

the stone floor at the foot of the bed 
to ward off mosquitoes has burned out. It is 4:30 
in the morning. What’s that sound? Sweeping. 
Sweeping the dust! Kathy’s alarm clock says it’s 
4:30 in the morning. What’re we doing up so ear- 
ly? Let’s go back to sleep. 


But the early morning noises slip in and out of 
my dreams. By 5:30 a.m. | am wide awake. | be- 
gin to wander through the garden. Everyone else 
has been up and about for almost an hour. The 
sun is already well above the horizon. 


Last night we gave in a bit to our fears. “What- 
ever possessed us to come here? We can’t speak 
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the language, we don’t know a soul, there is a war 
sponsored by the U.S. flaring along the borders, 
and President Reagan is constantly rattling the 
saber. Oh, don’t save us Ronald Reagan, like you 
pretended to do in Grenada, don’t you dare use 
us as your excuse!” This morning, a monkey 
swings through the branches of the tree in the 
garden, on a long leash. 


“Stay away from e/ mono, he bites!,” little 
Manuel Jr. shouts as he races up, pulling away 
my hand, while chomping on his own wrist so that 
| don’t fail to translate correctly. There is an unfa- 


miliar grunting in the corner of the yard. | whirl 
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Marizol, parrot and Maria .... 


around to see a gigantic pig in a pen oinking at 
the top of his lungs. “E/ Cerdo” Marizol says, 
pointing at the pig. Marizol is 17-years-old, Maria 
and Manuel Sr.’s eldest daughter. “El Cerdo is 
one-year old. On February 14th, we chopchop.” She 
sweeps her hands like a guillotine. 


“Why February 14th?”, | ask. 


“Kiss, kiss,” Marizol thrusts her lips in the 
pig’s direction. Then, “Mmmmmmmmm.” 


“You'll kill the pig on St. Valentine’s Day? A 
nice way to love your pig!” Marizol just pats her 
stomach. Her beautiful wide smile beams across 
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the morning, and she licks her lips. 


A parrot parades on the branch of a strange 
exotic tree. “Banana,” little Javier, the youngest of 
Maria and Manuel's five children, perks up, and 
runs to the tree, tearing off three small fat ba- 
nanas from a bunch hanging from the lowest 
branch. They taste almost like pears. 


The parrot is prodded by a finger, bringing it 
face-to-face with Marizol. “Hullo,” Marizol says. 
The parrot says nothing at all, and Marizol curses 
it, all the while laughing contagiously. | think of 
my Cypriot comrades, Nicos and Petros, and 
their Greek curses: “A-SicTale,” followed always 
by a round of crazy laughter. 


Manuel brings us different fruits fresh from 
the trees in the garden. “Guava” says Marizol, 
and makes us repeat it before she’ll let us have it, 
pointing also to guayava and papaya. 


“That’s papaya?” | ask Kathy. | thought they 
were the size of grapefruits. This one is 2/3 the 
size of a large watermelon! | look up in the pa- 
paya tree, where half a dozen giant papayas 
cluster around a nook ... right above our beds. 
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The crazy racket that greeted the dawn has, 
if anything, grown louder. Roosters are cockle- 
doodling. Car horns — honk! honk! — E/ Cerdo grunt- 
ing, brooms sweeping and water splashing, horse 
drawn wagons clattering down the block, the par- 
rot finally shrieking “Viva Sandino! Viva Sandino! 
Aaaark, aaark!” at the top of its lungs, what a cac- 
ophony of mad sounds and peculiar rhythms. 


Above all, this is a nation of sweepers! We 
look out the front door. Everywhere, people start 
their day by sweeping the muddy dirt. Manuel is 
sweeping the dirt in the garden. Maria and 11- 
year-old Marta are sweeping the water they'd 
splashed across the living room floor. They sweep 
the soil in front of their houses to reveal a “cleaner” 
layer of soil, and the dominant sound, above the 
autos, the animals, the honking, the talking, is the 
ubiquitous sound of the broom rushing over dirt. 


“Death also comes through the 
world dressed as a broom 

Lapping the floor, looking for dead 
bodies.” (Pablo Neruda) 


Maria grabs Kathy and me by our hands. 
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“Come to work!” She leads us 20 minutes down 
the road to what will become a mental health day 
clinic in the town of Ciudad Sandino. Maria I|za- 
guiera is head of this project; she had been sent 
to Occupational Therapy classes in Mexico (part- 
ly by the Church and the Sandinistas), and re- 
turned to Nicaragua to counsel peasant women 
about birth control — so much for the Church’s in- 
fluence! After a few months training, she is one of 
the local experts in psychology. Maria is working 
with patients to design and build their own facility. 
The planning, construction and the way work is 
shared are integral to the success of their therapy. 


We meet six patients, all of whom are trau- 
matized in one way or another by the contra’s 
war against the Nicaraguan people. One man is 
no longer allowed to eat alphabet soup because 
he kept seeing his brother’s name in the letters; he 
is constantly trying to keep from crying (his brother 
was murdered by the contras). A couple of older 
women are utterly despondent; they’re lost in the 
memories of their families. 


An American volunteer comes by to take food 
orders for the clinic and she sticks around for a 
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while to translate as we break for lunch. We’re all 
sitting at a long table. Maria ladles a most deli- 
cious fish soup into gourds — the larger gourds 
serve as bowls and the smaller ones as soup 
spoons. Of course, my cuchara falls directly into 
the basura, and suddenly the only two words San- 
dra’d taught me in Spanish come up in a rush the 
first moments there. “Por favor, get that cuchara 
out of the basura!” Everyone laughs and laughs 
and laughs. Maria is amazed. She tells me that the 
two older women hadn’t laughed in years, ever 
since their kids had been killed by the contras! 


The patients’ families receive full economic 
support while they’re incapacitated. They want 
Kathy and me to be present when they discuss 
their problems. We ask if they feel awkward by 
our presence and are met with this response: 


“We have to get better,” each of them says. 
“You're internacionalistas, our comrades, you can help 
us, we are all in this together, what have | to hide?” 


| can’t believe what I’m hearing, total open- 
ness about their lives and the physical, psycho- 
somatic and psychopathological symptoms that 
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manifest as a result of what they've been 
through. They’re not ashamed. In addition to 
Maria, normally present would be a psychiatrist 
and a social worker, but they’re off for two weeks 
to harvest coffee beans. Kathy explains how dif- 
ferent mental health-care is in the U.S. One of the 
older women says in Spanish, “Besides, you can’t 
understand what we’re saying anyway!” As if to 
prove her point, Kathy says, “No entiendo,” and | 
say, “Despacio, por favor.” Everyone cracks up, 
again. 


There are always ways to communicate, if 
you allow yourself to focus and put in the creativi- 
ty, the time and the humor. Also, every moment 
provides an opportunity to miscommunicate, 
which has its own rewards and humor (as well as 
danger)! | think deeply — the first of many such 
times in Nicaragua — about the insanities we in 
the U.S. take for granted every day without really 
experiencing them as insane. Hang-ups or con- 
cerns about physical personal space — do we re- 
ally need it? — my body, my private worlds, the 
“alertness” walking the New York City streets at 
night — an anxiety that does not exist among the 
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Nicaraguans in the barrios, where the doors are 
always open (where they exist at all!). There are 
few windows in the open spaces left for them, the 
walls don’t go all around the houses, the buses 
are jammed, children run everywhere in and out 
of the houses. When they fall they pick them- 
selves up and resume the chasing without tears 
(there are no adults around to fawn over them 
and make them neurotic), racing through rooms 
only half-walled and with no privacy. 


| want to ask how people find the privacy to 
have sex — there are many nifos running in packs 
in, around and through people’s homes so there 
must be lots of sex going on. But where? | can’t 
bring myself to ask. My command of the lang- 
uage or lack thereof is too tenuous to try. I’m 
afraid I'd inadvertently insult our new friends. 


That night Maria’s daughter Marizol engages 
me in a sprawling discussion about religion and 
Darwin’s theory of evolution. She doesn’t speak 
English, | don’t speak Spanish. The argument 
goes round and round for an hour when, as a last 
resort, | point to the monkey and exclaim, “Aha! 
Grandpapa!” in sort of Spanish (but more like 
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French). Marizol is appalled; she has no idea 
about evolution, and pins on me the moniker “E/ 
Hombre Loco!” which sticks to me like glue 
throughout my two weeks in Nicaragua. All of her 
friends want to see “El Hombre Loco” who insists 
that his grandfather is a monkey. Word spreads 
not only through the town but, as it turns out, to 
other cities as well. 


Maria begins each day at the clinic doing — 
what else? — sweeping and mopping. As the oth- 
ers arrive around 7 a.m., we begin work shovel- 
ing the tons of dirt and rock, flattening the front 
area, loading it all into the wheelbarrow, and dig- 
ging the grooves for the water pipes. At 9 a.m. we 
move inside, where a discussion begins, sort of a 
group therapy session. After an hour or so, Maria 
brings out a copy of Barricada, the Sandinista pa- 
per, and everyone talks about the news. But their 
hearts aren't in it — they want to talk with Kathy 
and me instead. Then, there is a 20-minute exer- 
cise period, mainly stretching, touching, nothing 
very strenuous. Maria mentions that if anyone 
wants to join the militia they would need to be in 
shape for the special training (is she looking at 
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me? Am | paranoid?). The exercises, she says, 
are important to at least keep limber in case of at- 
tack, but she doesn’t say the real reason: Physi- 
cal work is central to their therapy. 


Carlos Louis is barely able to turn his head 
from side to side. Maria explains that this is psy- 
chosomatic; but instead of spending 20 years on 
Freudian psychiatric couches, Maria has been 
working physically with Carlos to mechanically 
move his head, and the others encourage Carlos 
to turn his head as well. The loving touches have 
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done him a world of good. After two months, he’s 
now able to swivel his head at least a couple of 
inches in each direction — when he arrived he 
couldn’t move it at all. Each day he makes more 
and more progress. | ask Maria that night, through 
a translator, about clinical hysteria and deeply 
rooted unconscious neuroses (following Freud’s 
early work with Breuer), but our American transla- 
tor can’t seem to get across what | mean, partly (I 
think) out of disapproval of my line of questioning. 


Maria explains that her clinic is one of six 
new psychological units in revolutionary Nicara- 
gua, and they each work from different perspec- 
tives. “It’s more trial and error,” she explains. “We 
know there are many forms of therapy, and we’re 
sorting through them to see which work best for 
our situation, in practice.” The best thing about 
the revolution, she says, is that the government 
stays out of your way. If you have some positive 
project, the attitude is “go do it” — check it out, 
see if it'll work. She promises to arrange a tour for 
us of hospitals, and | promise to try to set up 
some sort of exchange program for students from 
Stony Brook in New York, where professors Dana 
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Bramel and Ron Friend have put together per- 
haps the foremost Marxist social psychology pro- 
gram in the United States. 


We spend the next afternoon making the 
world’s most beautiful checkerboard. I’d brought 
magic markers, a rarity in Nicaragua, and find a 
suitable piece of wood to serve as board. Maria 
looks at us with worry in her eyes; she had been 
saving the piece of wood for the future, and wood 
is scarce. | assure her that I’d be very careful 
sawing it into shape and that I'd use only half of 
it. She feels a little better. The edge of my note- 
book becomes a ruler, and we carefully measure 
the perimeter using two fingers on Jaime’s hand 
as our Bureau of Measures & Standards. Maria 
takes the unused “scrap” of wood and carefully 
places it back on the shelf. 


After we lay out the grid, | give each person a 
magic marker. They've never seen one before, 
and the colors appear like, well, magic. They take 
hours to fill in the black and red squares. Oh, how 
carefully we paint! No false lines, no slips over 
the edges. Some of the “clients” at the clinic nev- 
er learned to hold a pen, and so using the marker 
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is awkward for them. Unlike the others, Matilde 
flashes through her squares in a couple of min- 
utes. All those decades of stitching work, her 
artistry transfers now to the checkerboard. It 
slowly takes shape as a collective creation. But 
Jaime has somehow managed to get hold of all 
the magic markers and is hoarding them. | say, 
“How about if we try out this pattern? — oops, do 
you have an extra marker?” Mostly, the broken 
Spanish and my acting out what I’m proposing is 
sufficient to convey my intent. Jaime hands me a 
marker and, after a few perfunctory strokes, | 
hand it to someone else to complete. In this way, 
| don’t have to criticize or berate Jaime, and ev- 
eryone takes part in the project. It turns out that 
he likes being the one in charge of something, 
everything else in his life being out of his control, 
and as he loosens up he dispenses them freely. 


The checkerboard is nearly finished and ev- 
eryone is so proud of what we created. It’s the 
most beautiful checkerboard in the world! We 
stand there admiring our collective work. | ask ev- 
eryone to sign their names on the back, as the 
true artists we are! Some devise a green border, 
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others go in search of checkers. We settle on us- 
ing Coca-Cola bottlecaps. | begin filling in half of 
them to distinguish the different teams. Everyone 
looks at me like I’m crazy. | don’t understand. As | 
finish coloring half of them, Matilde takes my half 
and turns them over. “Mira, dos teams,” she says 
with a flourish and laughter. For all my years of 
discussing and attempting to “move beyond the 
linear boundaries” of our everyday lives, | just 
never thought to turn the bottlecaps over to distin- 
guish the teams! El hombre loco strikes again. 


Kathy is laughing at me again, just as she 
had done earlier when | had gone to move the 
wheelbarrow full of rocks. I’d watched Maria run it 
across the site to the ditch, dump the load and re- 
turn eight or nine times. “Let me help you,” | said 
to Maria. It looked easy enough. One step, then 
kablam! The wheelbarrow fell on its side with me 
falling alongside it, to howls of laughter. (But 
Kathy got hers. She’d thought | was just kidding 
around, and came to move it herself, once we’d 
reloaded it. Couldn’t budge it, not an inch! “Need 
a man?” | needle her.) “So,” | say, “you knew to 
turn the checkers over?” “Yup,” she says. 
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Over and over again, my experiences in Nic- 
aragua shake me up, not only emotionally but 
also cognitively, and make me aware of some of 
the ways in which | am not as free as I'd like. 
True, the checkerboard insight could have hap- 
pened anywhere — but it didn’t. How come | never 
thought to just turn over the bottlecaps? Why am 
| so challenged when it comes to spatial thinking? 
And how come | never knew this about myself, 
before? 


Kathy loses her game of checkers to Carlos 
Louis. Next, it’s my turn to be trounced. 
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ach afternoon we take the bus into Man- 

agua. Three days of trying to meet with 

a government official so we could join 
the coffee-picking brigade go nowhere. We move 
to a hospedeja in Managua and spend hours nam- 
ing the half-dozen iguanas and lizards trying to get 
through the screens of our street-level window. 


Every Thursday morning at 7 a.m. there’s a 
protest in front of the U.S. Embassy. This Thurs- 
day | decide to speak there. 


| talk about the need for direct action and how 
to link our movements internationally. I’m dressed 
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in a “Get the Fuck out of Central America” t-shirt, 
which makes it onto the TV news and is re- 
broadcast throughout the day. Cuss-words, | 


note, are not censored on TV. 





Mitchel Cohen speaking outside the U.S. Embassy in 
Managua. Photo by Tony Savino 


A woman comes up to me. “I know you,” she 
says. “We met at the ‘No Easy Answers Left’ con- 
ference last year in New York.” Beth Youhn is a 
construction worker in the Bay Area of California. 
At one point in her life she’d worked with a group 
known as the Liberation Support Movement 
which provided material aid to movements for 
self-determination in Africa and Latin America. 
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Beth is one of the first women to organize in the 
construction trades. She operates the giant 
cranes, and builds oil refineries — the most radi- 
cal, thoughtful, and sexiest crane operator you’d 
ever meet. This winter, she’s taking off from her 
construction job to become a student at the lan- 
guage school in Managua that Susanne had 
helped to create. She’s wants to organize con- 
struction brigades to Nicaragua to build housing. 
That’s exactly the kind of direct action campaign 
we need! Direct action is not just about being mili- 
tant in street demonstrations; more important, it 
means building communities of resistance that 
nurture participants and provide them with materi- 
al aid. Create the embryo of the new society with- 
in the shell of the old! 


Direct material aid can take many forms, but 
one form it does not take becomes crystal clear 
following my speech at the Embassy. Ken Law- 
rence — an anti-fascist writer in the U.S. whom 
Beth and | had met at the “No Easy Answers Left” 
conference a year earlier in New York — is also in 
Managua, and he greets us unexpectedly. He’s 
just returned from a tour of Miskito Indian areas 
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on Nicaragua’s east coast with OXFAM, the 
British anti-hunger organization. Ken introduces 


us to two women on the OXFAM tour. 





“You won’t believe how much the Miskitos’ 
situation has improved,” one of them gushes 
about the Native tribes who have long been fight- 
ing for their autonomy. Their struggle for self-de- 
termination has led them to challenge the San- 
dinista leadership who, they say, are blind to the 
needs of indigenous people like themselves. The 
contras coming from across the border in Hondu- 
ras have been able to exploit those tensions. This 
is partly due to the Sandinistas’ unfortunate 
heavy-handed approach to the autonomous orga- 
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nizing of native peoples who are not part of the 
Spanish colonial tradition — an arrogant flaunting 
of state power similar in some ways to the Bol- 
sheviks’ bloody suppression of autonomous 
movements in Kronstadt and the Ukraine sixty 
years ago. The contras succeeded in enlisting 
some of the Miskitos in guerrilla warfare against 
the Sandinistas. “For the first time,” the OXFAM 
tourists gush, “they're speaking Spanish and 
learning to read and write. And they’re eating 
well, thanks to the Sandinistas.” 


| am dubious, wary about such a paternalistic 
and a-historical approach. Many U.S. and Euro- 
pean liberals portray Nicaraguans solely as vic- 
tims, just as they’d done to the Vietnamese, while 
learning nothing from them. Though not a liberal 
(to a radical like me, “liberal” is a dirty word!) | am 
not exempting myself from having sometimes ob- 
jectified other people as well. But here, their pa- 
ternalism crawls under my skin. 


“Oh, you don’t see that as destroying the 
Miskito culture and trying to assimilate them?” | 
ask. “Who’s making the decision to force-feed the 
Spanish language and the schooling?” | am get- 
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ting angrier and angrier as they rationalize and 
spin. | really can’t stand liberals. 


“We never thought of that,” they finally say. 
And then, “Let’s go find souvenirs.” 


Beth and | look at each other and shrug. 
We're feeling the same revulsion, and certainly 
don’t want the Nicaraguans to lump us in with the 
OXFAM do-gooders shopping for bargains. 


What has changed since William Walker — a 
U.S. “adventurer” — declared himself emperor of 
Nicaragua in the mid-1850s? He re-instituted 
slavery, demanded (and received) recognition 
from the US. government, and called on U.S. 


troops to defend the U.S.’s “Manifest Destiny”. 


The U.S. government has now “intervened” 
(such a polite word to conceal such slaughter!) in 
Nicaragua with troops a dozen times since Walk- 
er’s conquests. It even occupied Nicaragua for 15 
years (1909-1924), and again a few years later, 
at which time it installed the Somoza dynasty to 
its bloody throne. President Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt famously said of the first Somoza, “Sure 
he’s a bastard, but he’s our bastard!” 
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Around that same time, U.S. Marines and So- 
moza’s national guard murdered Augusto Sandi- 
no — the leader of Nicaragua’s anti-colonial resis- 
tance to the U.S. and today the national hero of 
Nicaragua. In neighboring El Salvador the peas- 
ants rose up against colonial rule with pitchforks 
as their sole weapons. More than 32,000 peas- 
ants led by Farabundo Marti were massacred by 
U.S. troops, their machine-guns blazing. 


In the 1930s, U.S. Marine Corps Commander 
Smedley Butler gave this blistering account of his 
own life in the military: 


“| spent thirty-three years and four 
months in active service as a member of 
this country’s most agile military force, 
the Marine Corps. | served in all commis- 
sioned ranks from Second Lieutenant to 
Major-General. And during that period | 
spent most of my time being a high-class 
muscle man for Big Business, for Wall 
Street and for the bankers. In short, | was 
a racketeer, a gangster for capitalism. 


“| suspected | was just part of a racket 
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at the time. Now | am sure of it. Like all 
members of the military profession, | nev- 
er had a thought of my own until | left the 
service. My mental faculties remained in 
suspended animation while | obeyed the 
orders of the higher-ups. This is typical of 
everyone in the military service. 


“| helped make Mexico, especially Tam- 
pico, safe for the American oil interests in 
1914. | helped make Haiti and Cuba a 
decent place for the National City Bank 
boys to collect revenues in. | helped in 
the raping of half a dozen Central Ameri- 
can republics for the benefit of Wall 
Street. The record of racketeering is long. 
| helped purify Nicaragua for the interna- 
tional banking house of Brown Brothers 
in 1909-1912. | brought light to the Do- 
minican Republic for American sugar in- 
terests in 1916. | helped make Honduras 
‘right’ for American fruit companies in 
1903. In China | helped to see to it that 
Standard Oil went its way unmolested. 


“During those years, | had, as the 
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boys in the back room would say, a swell 
racket. Looking back on it, | feel that | 
could have given Al Capone a few hints. 
The best he could do was to operate his 
racket in three city districts. | operated on 
three continents.” 


Today, we’ve become are all too accustomed 
to the U.S. government's lies. In 1982, Secretary 
of State Gen. Alexander Haig held up photo- 
graphs of supposedly “secret evidence” against 
the Sandinistas: pictures of their alleged mas- 
sacre of hundreds of Miskito Indians, which never 
occurred. Haig generalized the U.S. govern- 
ment’s genocidal history and blamed it unfairly on 
the Sandinistas. How ironic for the U.S. govern- 
ment to suddenly proclaim its “concern” for the 
rights of indigenous people, having effectively 
slaughtered the original people living here! A 
week later, the International Red Cross released 
the full photos before Haig cropped them to fit the 
U.S. government’s agenda. The bodies weren't 
even of Nicaraguans, but were actually of people 
in the Congo who had already died from the 
Plague, their bodies burned to stop the Plague 
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from spreading and to prevent wider catastrophe. 


The European and left-wing press (The Guardian in 
the U.S.) released the un-cropped photos. Haig 





shrugged. The liberals sighed. On to the next lie!* 


(*Gen. Haig’s lies parallel those of Gen. Colin 
Powell at the U.N. two decades later, presenting 
utterly fabricated “evidence” of Iraq’s non-existent 
weapons of mass destruction to rationalize the 
U.S. government's massive bombardment of Iraq.) 


On July 19, 1979, after three years of struggle, 
the revolution in Nicaragua finally succeeded in 
driving Somoza from his well-financed throne. Af- 
ter a century of struggle and national defensive 
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wars against foreign domination, tens of thou- 
sands of people paid for their loved ones’ libera- 
tion with their lives. The ClA-Somoza forces are 
continuing their reign of terror. Today, they're 
called contras, from across the borders in Hon- 
duras and Costa Rica. There seems to be no bur- 
den too heavy, no price too great that those in 
power in our own country aren't willing to exact 
on the people of other lands (and, for that matter, 
on us as well) in order to add to their profits and 
maintain themselves in power. 
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ne slogan “No Pasaran!” is scrawled ev- 

erywhere we go in Nicaragua. Every 

stoop has a slogan, every wall a saying, 
every building a banner of some sort or another. | 
watch several people spending hours painting 
“No Pasaran!” on a wall, and others painting 
quotes from Che Guevara (whose picture is ev- 
erywhere), poems, thoughts. The working class 
and campesinos of Nicaragua say they felt hon- 
ored, not vandalized, to put a revolutionary slo- 
gan on their house. 


Expressing oneself on walls is a favorite ar- 
tistic pastime; it connects one to the revolution. 
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The words are often misspelled. The letters are 
sometimes backwards, missing, upside down, 
spelled out phonetically according to the way they 
sound. This is a nation, after all, that was 50 per- 
cent illiterate until their revolution in 1979, when 
the first thing the new government did was to initi- 
ate a massive literacy campaign. 


One might be tempted to say, “Okay, slogans 
are very nice, but big deal.” But how different that 
act is for someone who had never written any- 
thing before. For many, the slogan on the side of 
their house is the first thing they’ve ever written in 
their entire lives. This is the phrase or sentence 
that has the most meaning for them, that they 
want to share. They'd first copy or trace the slo- 
gan painstakingly onto a piece of paper — or find 
someone else who knows how to write to do it for 
them. Then they’d spend hours copying it onto 
the wall, once they’d finally gotten hold of some 
paint, which is very expensive and scarce. Some- 
times they’d make the equivalent of paint them- 
selves from plants and spend all of that time and 
labor just to get that slogan up. We in New York 
call it graffiti and take it for granted (even while 
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we’re running from the police). But writing a slo- 
gan in Nicaragua under these circumstances en- 
tails so much more. 


Last year’s slogan, which is stenciled every- 
where: “All the Arms to the People!” 


| think back a few years, when Jonathan Co- 
hen, an English professor at Stony Brook, not 
only introduced us to the battles over the mis- 
translations of Pablo Neruda’s poems, but also to 
his friend — the Nicaraguan poet Ernesto Carde- 
nal, who came out to Stony Brook for a poetry 
reading and discussion. Jon asked us to raise 
funds that he would bring down to Nicaragua for 
the Sandinistas. So back in ’78 and ’79, our col- 
lective went door-to-door through the dorms col- 
lecting money explicitly for arms for the revolu- 
tionaries. If they chose to spend it on something 
else like medical supplies and clinics, that would 
be up to them, not us. Some liberals on campus 
denounced us for collecting money for arms. But 
by being straightforward, we ended up preparing 
the ideological ground for the struggles to come 
over the next few years while gathering far more 
funds than we otherwise would have. Jon deliv- 
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Matagalpa commune crew, with Kathy. 


ered the thousands of dollars we’d collected for 
weapons to his Sandinista poetry contacts in 
Nicaragua. 


One evening in Managua an English-speaker 
from the U.S. comes to visit us. She is recruiting 
volunteers to work on an experimental UPE — a 
collective farm — under the direction of Peter Ros- 
set around 20 kilometers south of Matagalpa. 
They’re experimenting with natural pesticides — 
mostly, complementary plants, no synthetic 
chemicals — that increase the crop yields and 
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keep away bugs. We agree to be picked up early 
the next morning. 


Far from the forced labor collectives that 
were imposed in the 1920s in the Soviet Union, in 
Nicaragua collective farms are voluntary. Some of 
them are doing well in competing on the market 
with the private fincas and plantations, which still 
own more than 70 percent of Nicaragua’s agricul- 
tural lands. On the farm we’re driven to, the 
campesinos meet regularly and decide democrat- 
ically how to run it. They elect managers, and the 
government appoints additional ones. We spend 
the day planting beans of a certain sort between 
rows of tomatoes, the one supposedly keeping 


away pests and improving the yield of the other. 
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near Matagalpa — a hospital that didn’t exist until 


the revolution built it. 





Suddenly, what this revolution means for peo- 
ple in their daily lives, becomes very clear. | un- 
derstand why the campesinos so strongly and 
fervently support the Sandinistas and their revolu- 
tion. It is in the areas of health care and educa- 
tion, especially, that the young revolution has 
made its most important strides. 


That night, Kathy and | visit a hostel run by a 
commune in Matagalpa, and we’re told we have 
to be signed in. Freddy, Francisco, and Flora 
cross-examine us for 1% hours. “This God-damn 
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Community Center / commune in Matagalpa 


bureaucracy, | need to get some sleep,” | think. 
“There’s always a fucking bureaucracy wherever 
you go, even after the revolution. Why can’t they 
just sign us in and let us walk around town while 
it’s still light out? Why can’t they hurry up?” 


And then | watch Freddy’s hand inch its way 
oh so carefully over the forms he’s filling out, as 
he and Francisco and Flora discuss which way 
his hand should move, which box to fill in next, 
how to translate the question into English — once 
they figure out what it means in Spanish! — how 
to do it all so he won’t make a mistake. 


They are so very proud of their new com- 
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mune, so proud of their revolution; they want ev- 
erything to be done perfectly. That’s why it takes 
so long; they have no experience at doing any of 
this, not even writing, no experience at adminis- 
tering. No one ever asked them before the revo- 
lution to be in charge of anything. This is what 
they, along with the local Sandinistas, had decid- 
ed to do and how to do it, and, damn it, they are 
going to do it right. 


| watch Freddy struggle through our attempts 
to answer in Spanish and write down what we 
say. An enormous smile spreads over his face 
when | say | am an “escritor periodista en soli- 
daridad con la revolucion en Nicaragua, nosotros 
internacionalistas. He struggles to write that all 
out in the little box on the form. It takes him over 
ten minutes. And | think, again: “What a stupid- 
fucking arrogant ass | am.” | also decide to keep 
my future answers short. 


It’s hard to put oneself out of one’s own head 
and to try on a different set of eyes, even those of 
us who strive to be conscious of our own condi- 
tioning. | keep falling into assumptions, patterns 
of thought and emotions that I’d never before 
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connected with my upbringing in the U.S. And it 
shakes me up. What am | taking for granted in 
my everyday life that | should be questioning and 
challenging? 


Freddy, Florita, and Francisco bring out gui- 
tars and play some folk songs for us. They’re sur- 
prised and pleased when we recognize several of 
the songs. | first heard Pete Seeger and The 
Weavers perform Guantanamera when | was a 
kid, and we sing along. Then they show us where 
they hide their machine guns — under the well — 
“to prevent los nifios from getting to them ... or 
the contras.” 
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SAD-EYED COLONELS OF 
THE LOWLANDS 
(to the tune of “The Fox”) 


Ollie North went down to the House one night 
He prayed for Ron to give him light 

For he’d many a file to shred that night 

Before he left the town-o, town-o, town-o 
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He’d many a file to shred that night 
Before he skipped the town-o. 


Fawn Hall found memos of all sorts of deals 
Guns for coke and missile sales 

“Get rid of’m ‘fore we all end in jail!” 

Better shred than dead’m, shred’m, shred’m, 
Shred’m ‘fore we all end in jail 

Better shred than dead’m. 


Here’s one from Secord, one to Bush 

One for the yacht and one for the Porsche 
Casey’ll keep his permanently hushed 

But in the meantime better shred’m, shred’m, 
The old man says he loves my tush 

But in the meantime better shred’m. 


CIA plane shot down and in distress 
Bush met North at his urine test 

Said: “Golly, Ollie, another fine mess 

I seem to have gotten us into, into, into,” 
Said Ollie, “No sweat, I’ll just confess 
And save your ass and skin, too.” 


Poor Ollie took it on the chin 

For Kukla, Fran and McFarlane 

Who took a handful of valium 

O all the sad-eyed colonels, gusanos, colonels 
Tran Iran and then I ran, 
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All the sad-eyed colonels. 


Now Reagan’s term got a new lease — 

“Are we men or are we Meese?” — 

The old fox inked a tax increase 

And the contras run the town-o, town-o, town-o 
Coke cash rules Washington DeCeased 

And the rest of us all can drown-o. 


Ollie North went down to the House one night 
He prayed for Ron to give him light 

For he’d many a file to shred that night 

Before he left the town-o, town-o, town-o 

He’d many a file to shred that night 

Before he skipped the town-o. 
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here is irony and even humor amidst the 

pathos in everyday situations that Nica- 

raguans take as “normal”. Nicaraguans 
are funny. Kathy and | are hitching across Mata- 
galpa. A brand new firetruck stops to pick us up. 
We climb down into the “well” inside the truck 
where half a dozen firefighters sit in a circle along 
its inside cylindrical walls. An AK-47 rests on one 
firefighter’s lap as the joint makes its way around 
the firetruck’s well. 


“Where are you stationed?” | ask. 


“Nowhere.” The truck was a gift from Den- 
mark, but they hadn’t thought beforehand that 
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they’d need a firehouse in which to to park it, let 
alone the fact that there are few phones in 
Nicaragua’s barrios. How do you call in case of 
fire? (One person, an elderly poet with whom I’ve 
become friendly, allows people in Ciudad Sandi- 
no to use his phone since they don’t have one. 
“Who are we going to call, anyway? Maybe rela- 
tives in the U.S.,” Carlos the poet notes.) So the 
firefighters drive around and around all day in 
their gleaming yellow truck, looking for fires ... 


and getting stoned. 





En route to Léon we get a ride in a Toyota 
pickup truck, whose tire pops in the middle of 
nowhere. Guillermo, Malinda, and three other 
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workers who share the back of the pickup with us 
make this trip twice a week from Managua all the 
way up north, almost to the border. Once we re- 
cover from the loud “bang!” we jump out, grateful 
for the occasion to buy a Pepsi while the others 
repair the tire. 


Twenty meters up the road, four young sol- 
diers are stopping every car coming down from 
the north. The cobbled road is anything but busy, 
and the blistering sun is taking its sweet time set- 
ting behind them. Cautiously | approach them, show 
my Sandinista press pass, explain that | am an in- 
ternacionalista from North America (los Estados 
Unidos). Would they mind if | take their picture? 


They decide to pose, laughing and excited, 
talking quickly. “Are you from Time Magazine?” 
one of the soldiers, perhaps 18 years old, asks 
me. It takes a bit of time for me to figure out what 
he’s asking, and by then we are all laughing to- 
gether about my poor Spanish, my vain attempts. 
Earlier, in a restaurant, | had apparently asked for 
a match in my drink, confusing phosphorous with 
seltzer (phosphate). The waiter couldn’t under- 
stand why | would want a match in my soda. El 
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Hombre Loco spread before me, my nickname, 
like wildfire, no need for a match. 


| am eight or nine feet from the soldiers. They 
stretch out across the road, some squatting. | look 
through the viewfinder of my 35 millimeter Ricoh 
camera, which has served me well since | gradu- 
ated Stuyvesant High School 18 years ago, from 
Chicago ’68 through a million protests in the ’70s. 


Oh my god, they’re pointing their AK-47s di- 
rectly at me! | start to panic, and hold one hand 
up. “Don’t shoot!” | sing out, unable to hold my 
hand steady enough to snap the shot. The San- 
dinista soldiers are in a frolicsome mood. “Eh, E/ 
Hombre Loco,” they nudge each other and laugh. 
“Looks good, no?”, one manages in English. 
“Wonderful” | mutter, snap snap. Well fellas, it’s 
been surreal... 


The pickup repaired, we race past the check- 
point, north, north! Are there contras up north? 
“Sometimes,” the answer comes. 


Kathy and | are nervous. This is no longer the 
easy, comfortable ride. 
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Now our eyes dart this way, that way, looking 
over the dusty roadside for hidden mines, con- 
tras, anything. The man opposite us in the back 
of the pickup cradling the AK-47 no longer 
snoozes. He’s on guard the rest of the way. Again 
Kathy and | look at each other, as if the constant 
attempts to swallow are visually communicated, 


not in our throats but through the eyes. 





“Léon!” 


Kathy and | pile out. What a pleasure to trav- 
el, for once, without all our gear! We are alive, we 
are near Léon, we haven't been killed, no con- 
tras. Only later do we find out that, in spite of the 
long ride north, we are still a good 150 kilometers 
from the border with Honduras. 
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We look in that direction. In front of us, cotton 
fields! Nothing but cotton fields, mile after mile of 
cotton, and behind that to the north, more moun- 
tains! and then Honduras. 


Cotton fur covers the road. Within a few min- 
utes, our clothes are completely white, as though 
we’ve suddenly sprouted feathers. The winds 
pick up, and the cotton is whipped around and 
around, tiny whirlpools of cotton, the white whirl- 
winds, the dusty lungs, Swing Low, Sweet Chari- 
ot, comin’ for to carry me home. Somewhere to 
the north over the mountains, just short of the 
border, where David, Skip, Christos, Barry and 
Dan — all compatriots of ours for many years — 
are working in a field just like this one. They are 
picking cotton for the revolution, to be woven into 
blankets and clothing in factories like the one 
across the street from the hospedeja we are stay- 
ing in in Managua, a “socialist sweatshop”. 
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My heart rises with the beauty of the fields, 
and it sobers up quickly with the thought of the 


workers spending their lives bent over those ta- 
bles and machines, day after day, stitch after 
stitch. These are still sweatshops although the 
Sandinistas have improved conditions so that 
they are much better in Managua than in New 
York City’s garment district of the early 1900s, or 
the Kellogg’s cereal factory | visited in Battle 
Creek, Michigan (where | snuck away from the 
tour and talked with two elderly women who had 
been working on the assembly line all day long 
for 25 years picking out Rice Krispies that had 
burnt). At least in Nicaragua there are fans every- 
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where, good lighting, frequent breaks and com- 
fortable chairs. But it’s still an assembly line, this 
time “for the revolution.” 


“Let's get to town before it gets dark,” Kathy 
says, cutting into my thoughts. On cue, a bus to 
Léon chugs up and takes us the last three kilo- 
meters into the madly colorful Léon marketplace, 
where donkeys and horses stand hitched to posts 
near the railroad and indigenous women are ex- 
haustedly clamoring over their wares near the 
end of their long day. 
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Nothing is in any order. Unlike the Managua 


markets, Léon seems richer in fresh fruits and 
meats, and the stalls are in chaos. Everywhere 
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banana peels line the dirty street. Harpo Marx 
would have a field day slipping and sliding from 
one end of the market to the other. At the end of 
the marketplace, a flamboyant transvestite begs 
us to take his picture, as curious but not derisive 
children look on. 


We cross out of one insanity and enter a dif- 
ferent one. A block-long wall engulfs doorway af- 
ter doorway like an amoeba around specks of 
food. We enter one in which a large “cerveza’” is 
carved near the top. It is all broken up. An arch- 
way is half destroyed, hit by mortar fire under So- 
moza, never repaired. The rubble reminds me of 
the South Bronx. Each doorway reveals the same 
ruins, a permanent, living museum to Somoza’s 
cruelty, with help from President Jimmy Carter 
who sold him napalm to use on his own people. 
Once a prison, it’s now housing for the poor. The 
high windows in the wall are half dug out. Every- 
thing is crumbling. Each entrance into the wall is 
a corridor into a courtyard. Lining the courtyards 
on each side, eight or nine little houses. As every- 
where, children are frolicking in the rubble, and 
women are taking the wash down from the 
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clotheslines. The predominant color here is yel- 
low. Perhaps it’s just the sun, barely sleeping now 
on the lip of the horizon. Or it’s the many yellow 
shirts, bright yellow sheets and clothes. | point to 
my camera and immediately am able to commu- 
nicate with the children, even in my broken Span- 
ish. They pull each other by the hands to make a 
good picture. 


A father comes out. He is smiling, and miss- 
ing some teeth. Kathy and | introduce ourselves, 
and ask if he would mind if we take his picture 


with the others, near his house. “Una momento,’ 
he says, and calls out everyone in the houses. 


Very proudly, laughing boisterously, people 
come out, the children, the three-year-old with the 
stomach distended from hunger. Still, there is 
hunger! But not as much as there used to be. 
One out of every two children in Somoza’s time 
had died before they reached five years old! The 
leading cause of death? Diarrhea!!! But today 
there is hope, born out of peoples’ real involve- 
ment in the new society. The eight or nine people 
jump into rows for the photograph. Just as I’m 
about to click the picture, the parents snap their 
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smiles into somber, aristocratic stares, like an old 
yellow-tinged daguerreotype! (Maybe it’s my “say 
cheese!” which translates into the round-mouthed 
queso!) We shake hands, share smiles and 
laughter, and pick our way over the bricks. 





A male in his early twenties observes us from 


under the archway in the corner. “Want to hear 
real Nicaraguan folk music?” he asks in broken 
English. 


“Sure.” 
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He lives in one of the nearby rows of houses, 
two clay-floored rooms. It is dark, no electricity. 
As we open the door, his friend is sitting playing 
the guitar under a life-size poster of V.I. Lenin. It’s 
the same poster that was given to me by the 
women who worked the bookstore at Stony Brook 
after I’d organized support for their unionizing ef- 
fort and walked those picket lines eight hours a 
day, week after week. That poster has special 
meaning for me. | try to explain that | have it too, 
but to no avail. 


“Would you like some marijuana?” | am asked. 


“Marijuana?” Oh, wow, I’d love to get stoned 
in Nicaragua, in the beautiful mountains. But what 
if the contras come? | can’t speak Spanish as it 
is, how will | ever communicate stoned? What 
about the laws? We were warned not to buy or 
smoke weed. Two years in jail for Nicaraguans 
and for us, foreigners, in solidarity, oh god, if we 
got caught what a mess that would be! And what 
about the munchies! It was this last thought that 
clinched my decision. When | get stoned, | go 
through jars of mustard, mayonnaise, clean out 
whole refrigerators like a locust swarm. I’ve been 
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known to eat — | admit it, it’s true — a whole Ju- 
nior’s cheesecake in one sitting when I’m stoned. 
There’s not much here, and | don’t want to eat all 
of this friendly guy’s food. “No thanks, better not.” 


Just as I’m starting to panic — What if the po- 
lice come and find us here where marijuana is 
being smoked, even though I’m not smoking it? — 
a machine gun pokes through the doorway, and 
in steps a soldier! Oh man, it’s curtains for us, I’m 
sure! 


Bt. 
iE Lay 


- 





| remember the time in Ann Arbor — so similar 
to that moment a few days ago with the woman 
selling oranges on the street my first day in Man- 
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agua. |’m listening to the new Dylan song “Tan- 
gled Up in Blue” in the Ann Arbor diner. The wait- 
ress takes pity on me wallowing in my loneliness 
as that song plays over and over, and whisks me 
off to a backyard party. Suddenly, the police ap- 
pear! To everyone’s amazement, | dove into the 
bushes, leaving the pound of grass sitting in its 
plastic bag right there in the dirt, at everyone’s 
feet. No one else moves, and the cop looks at 
me, “What’s with him?” “He’s from New York,” my 
friends give, with a shake of their heads. Strange- 
ly, the cop seems satisfied with that response. 
Huh? What’s going on here? “The neighbors are 
complaining about the noise, keep it down, ok?” 
“OK” came the response. And the cop left. “You’re 
an idiot,” my friends say. “This is Ann Arbor, not 
New York. No Rockefeller drug laws here! Dope’s 
legal. This is liberated territory!” 


But there are no bushes in this apartment to 
hide in, as the machine gun comes poking 
through. And then the soldier appears — one of 
the Sandinista soldiers whose picture I’d taken 30 
kilometers up the road. He hadn’t come to bust 
us; he goes into the next room to score some 
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weed and get stoned, greeting us on the way out, 
smiling, shaking our hands again. Me, I’m ner- 
vous about machine guns in the hands of stoned 
soldiers, even Sandinistas. Sure, U.S. soldiers 
did heavier drugs in Nam, and yes, in many in- 
stances weed helps you relax. 


Still, there’s something perversely delightful 
in communicating across cultures, playing guitar, 
and especially with the Sandinista soldier smok- 
ing dope beneath a poster of VI Lenin, that wry 
twinkle in his eye here in revolutionary Léon! 
Some things — many things! — transcend all na- 
tional boundaries, and this kind of youthful com- 
radery among students and soldiers is refreshing. 
Later, back in Managua, we stop someone in the 
street who turns out to be a Sandinista judge, 
Rene Vallejo. He speaks perfect English. | ask 
what kind of cases he hears as a judge. “Family 
disputes, and mostly cases about drugs.” Why is 
marijuana illegal in liberated Nicaragua? Rene 
gives me every ridiculous excuse in the book, the 
same as we hear in the U.S. “It leads to heroin,” 
“It makes you stupid.” 


Finally he concedes that all of those argu- 
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ments are indeed ridiculous. “Look,” he says, “A 
lot of soldiers are using marijuana, and they're 
deserting. Who wants to go out and fight when 
you're stoned? And believe me, we need to fight. 
The contras are getting more U.S. supplies and 
they’re stepping up their attacks. Just last week, 
three of my friends were killed in a battle near the 
border. We need soldiers who will fight.” 


We said goodbye fondly, but not after | gave 
him a piece of my mind about authoritarian drug 
laws. “Let the soldiers themselves decide. 
They're the ones doing the dying,” were my part- 


ing words. 





New basketball courts in Managua. 
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ne two weeks | spent in Nicaragua in 

January 1984 were among the most ful- 

filling of my life. | went to Nicaragua as a 
strong supporter of the revolution there. However, 
| worried over its fragility, expecting all sorts of in- 
ternal conflicts and turmoil, exacerbated or 
caused by the U.S. government's military, eco- 
nomic, and psychological squeeze, and the pres- 
sures being brought to bear on Nicaragua by the 
multi-national corporations, banks, and the CIA. 


Yet | was unprepared — in a good way! — for 
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the experiences | went through with the Nica- 
raguan people. Kathy and | traveled all over the 
north-western section of Nicaragua. We worked 
in a mental health day clinic in Ciudad Sandino 
(the largest working class barrio in Nicaragua) 
around eight kilometers northwest of Managua. 
We also planted beans on an experimental col- 
lective-run farm (known as an “UPE”) around 20 
kilometers south of Matagalpa. We visited a pri- 
vately-owned coffee plantation (called a “FIN- 
CA”), climbed mountains, and talked with poor 
and working people everywhere. Wherever we 
went, the Nicaraguan people overwhelmed us 
with their hospitality. They dragged us into their 
houses and stores, told us stories, stuffed deli- 
cious foods down our throats, housed us, taught 
us, shared with us their lives and dreams. When 
we needed medicine, the pharmacy in Managua 
bypassed the need for a prescription, and gave 
us the drugs we needed: “You're sick. This’ll 
make you no enfermo.” When we were lost, peo- 
ple traveled kilometer after kilometer with us to 
make sure we got to the right roads. Everywhere 
we went, little kids paraded out after us, pointing 
out their houses, their sisters and brothers, their 
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mountains, their country, not with the false macho 
patriotism that is so prevalent in the U.S., not with 
the nauseating, “We’re numero uno!” fervor that 
we hear all the time back home, but out of a de- 
sire to share. The Nicaraguan people are interna- 
tionalists in both their thoughts and actions, and 
the international situation is very much on their 
minds. They are far and away more aware of 


what is happening in the world than most people 
in the U.S. 
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CASH-CROPPING EDEN 
NICARAGUA, EXPORT ZONE #7 


Matagalpa, Nicaragua (January, 1984) 


They work like dogs in a garden of Eden 

Plucking red beans into burlap sacks 

Lugged at day’s end, fingers tender and 
scratched, 

Down the hillside. Grapefruits, green oranges, 

Mangoes, and red-meat papayas weigh full, 

Juicy but forbidden, as forever 

Beyond the campesinos’ thirsty reach 

As the luscious ripe sun hanging 

From the lowest branches. The fruits 

Are for export like the coffee, the labor, 

Paradise, eyes-only, hands off, unkissed. 

First sack is lifted, grunt!, it’s tossed 

And then the next, heave!, still another 

Faster! Faster! Grunts marking rhythm 

Sweaty salsa exhaustion, mountains 

Pounding their beat against the wood rail. 

A snake writhes under shed, keeps it rat-free. 

Another sack is heaved, next! next! 

To the point-man, enormous arms, straddling 

Like a pendulum the pit’s edge machéte 

Cutting cane, slicing the enemy, 

Catching the sacks, sweeping the floors — 

Dust of history, dust of ancient memory — 

Sweep after sweep bronze arms sweep the dusk 
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Dumping sacks full of beans down the pit’s wood 
throat 

Pivots just in time, next fifty pound sack 

Thumps the barrel of his chest 

Arms surround it and dump, pivot 

And dump, catch next sack and dump 

Catch it! next sack and dump, next! (grunt) 

Next! Next! (grunt) Man sitting on the rail 

Logs each peasant’s score, Next! Next! 

Stub pencil marking sweat-drenched page 

Next! Next! (grunt) Pivot and dump 

Pivot and dump Merengue and dump 

Salsa and dump Clap out those rhythms 

New world needs coffee wake up and smell it! 

Tumble like musical notes as 

Brand new generator — the new Padrone is so 
proud — 

Churns a paddle wheel. Water sloshes through 

Its narrow channels, rinses away sprays, 

Sweat, the smells of invasion 

But still no ventilation fan for the smoke 

Thick in the workers’ kitchen, where women 

Squeeze oranges, heat oil, mash corn. 

Cherry red beans tumble in a giant wet heap 

Plucked / sacked / counted / dumped / and 
washed. 

Alongside, campesinos stretch out 

Drying with beans this last hour of sun. 
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n Nicaragua, there is a huge and continuous 

clashing of opinions, something you would 

never know if you believe Reagan’s line. We 
spoke with some Nicaraguans who oppose the 
policies of the Sandinistas, and who were very 
outspoken in their opinions. We also spoke with 
many, many people who support their govern- 
ment. We didn’t meet a single poor person — of 
the hundreds we spoke with — who approved of 
U.S. troops stationed in Honduras threatening to 
invade Nicaragua, the U.S. armada right off both 
coasts, or the mining of their harbors. When we 
asked about the contras — the U.S. paid-for death 
squads, a fiery pride and sadness invariably 
flashed into their eyes, and most often the person 
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with whom we were speaking would go into a 
rage about the villages the contras had wiped out 
along the borders. Everyone had a relative who 
was tortured or brutalized by the former Somoza 
guards who make up the core of the contras. 
Nicaraguans have long memories. The brutality 
practiced by the contras doesn’t let people forget 
even should they want to. To a person, the Nica- 
raguans say: “No Pasaran!” — they shall not pass! 


| thought that perhaps Eden Pastora, the for- 
mer Sandinista commandante who runs out of 
Costa Rica in the south with a small band of con- 
tras using ClA-purchased Cessnas to blow up oil 
depots and other vital resources, would have 
some support. Not so! Not even the capitalists in 
Nicaragua support Pastora! They think he’s an 
untrustworthy opportunist, someone who wanted 
to be President when he was with the Sandin- 
istas, but who fled for personal, not political, rea- 
sons when the Sandinistas made the conscious 
and well thought-out decision to govern collec- 
tively in a nine-person committee. They’d decided 
they wanted no personality cult, and Pastora 
would not be allowed to play George Washington. 
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Kathy and | met a man on the bus, a small- 
time capitalist. He invited us to his hacienda near 
Grenada (a town in Nicaragua, not the Caribbean 
island) and told us a revealing story about Pasto- 
ra: In the last days of the victorious revolution in 
1979, Pastora had led a contingent of San- 


dinistas that took the airport. The revolutionaries 
had decided to conceal their faces by wearing 
bandannas not only to prevent personal identi- 
fication by Somoza’s stormtroopers but also to 
maintain the image that this was a group effort. 
They wanted to discourage individual media-he- 
roes from being exalted by the foreign press. At 
the last moment, Pastora alone broke discipline 
and ripped off his face-mask, and the internation- 
al media immediately flashed it. Pastora’s face 
was plastered all over the press, and the media 
elevated him to heroic stature above everyone 
else — not as a result of his intelligence or abili- 
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ties, but as a media darling who dared to buck 
the collective by ripping off his mask to become 
the face of the new Nicaragua. Is it any wonder 
that neither the Sandinistas nor the capitalists 
trusted Pastora even before he became a leader 
of the contras? 


Many old questions take on new modes in 
Nicaragua, as the revolution experiments with 
new answers. What is the relation of the Van- 
guard to the mass — the Party to the People? 
What is the meaning of socialism? As in 1917 
Russia, the Sandinistas claim to be bringing Nica- 
ragua through a transition period to socialism. 
Seventy percent of all production and agriculture 
is still privately owned. The government feels that 
it has to prevent campesinos from expropriating 
any more farms, and workers from further taking 
over factories, because government officials be- 
lieve that they have not yet crafted the ability to 
administer any additional collectivized farms. It 
has to weigh that transitional chaos against the 
need to keep the rest of the middle class from 
fleeing, and prevent the consequent loss of inter- 
national support. 
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But, is stopping “the collectivization from be- 
low” a correct policy? It’s a decision “just for the 
short term,” officials explain, but with the threat of 
working class seizures removed — even tempo- 
rarily — chunks of the national bourgeoisie are 
free to sabotage the revolution. Many of the re- 
maining capitalists have begun a campaign, se- 
cretly, of “decapitalization,” even though that’s not 
in their individual short term interest. And so, the 
remaining capitalists are letting crops rot without 
harvesting them, forgoing the added profits. As in 
the U.S. with the dumping of milk and some 
grains, harvesting the crop would just reduce 
prices of these goods anyway and keep the own- 
ers from realizing the levels of profits they seek. 


The pressures on the Sandinistas, in gov- 
erning as a vanguard, are enormous. (So too are 
the pressures on “the masses.”) The different lev- 
els on which the Nicaraguans are compelled to 
make decisions and deals, and the trade-offs be- 
tween those levels, are hugely exacerbated by 
U.S. pressure, which takes a very real and dev- 
astating form in its aid to the contras. Would the 
internal dynamic of Nicaragua’s revolution take a 
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more revolutionary socialist turn without U.S. 
“pressure” (which is a euphemism for murder and 
torture, as well as economic disruption), or is bu- 
reaucratization inherent in any revolution, espe- 
cially in a poor country? And, to ask the more 
specific question, is the way the Sandinista lead- 
ership has formulated the revolutionary move- 
ment itself precluding the development of social- 
ism, despite the terrific achievements that have 
taken place? Wouldn't an expansive capitalism 


achieve those same mass benefits? 
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am reading C.L.R. James’ fascinating and 
difficult book “Notes on Dialectics: Hegel — 
Marx — Lenin” while sick and holed up in the 
hospedeja in Managua. James observes (bet- 
ween my retching!) that it is not nationalized pro- 
perty that is the defining feature of socialism, but 
working class ownership of production through 
workers’ councils. In Nicaragua, rudiments of 
these councils, in the forms of the Committees in 
Defense of Sandino (CDS), are being developed. 
But do they have the working class character that 
holds the potential for socialism? And, is it worth 
fighting for workers’ ownership and control of ev- 
erything about one’s life when the consequences 
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of bucking U.S. imperialism are so severe? 


Although there are not many books available 
in Nicaragua, what there are represents a diverse 
and non-sectarian cross-section, surprisingly so. 
Georg Lukacs’ books, Leon Trotsky’s, are displayed 
with Carlos Marx and Freddy Engels. And every- 
where, poetry books!, particularly the poems of 
Ruben Dario. Nicaragua is, above all else, a na- 
tion of poets. Everyone holds poetry in reverence. 
Many of the members of the national government 
are themselves poets, the most famous being 
Ernesto Cardenal, who is also a Catholic priest. 


Strange it is for me, though, to find so few 
books in Maria’s house. Kathy and | head back to 
her place in Ciudad Sandino. It is early in the af- 
ternoon and we are preparing to leave the next 
day for the U.S. We are in the lush backyard. 
Marta, Maria’s 12-year-old daughter is standing 
with her friend. They both stare at me with wild 
eyes. “What?” | ask. “Que Pasa?” 


She is struggling with English, and she acts 
out her question, “Did that bite you?” 


| follow the point of her machete to my shoul- 
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der, where a scorpion has made itself at home. | 
start to panic. | can’t remember if it bit me or not. 
My last day in Nicaragua and I’m going to die! 


“Shhhh!” Marta orders. “Don’t move!” In one 
motion she strides the three steps towards me, 
flicks the machete and | see the scorpion sliced 
and diced in the air before | get the chance to 
breathe. “Did it bite you?” Marta asks again. 


| shrug. “I don’t know.” Marta runs over to a 
tree and tears off a leaf, and then runs to a bush 
and tears off another leaf. “Here, chew these,” 
she acts out, stuffing the leaves in my mouth. 
“Cure” she says, as | frantically chew, swallow the 
juice from the leaves, and spit the rest out on cue. 


Maria comes home from the clinic early. Not 
because she knows Kathy and | are there, but 
because she has been neglecting a full load of 
ironing. The revolutionary Sandinista government 
is encouraging women to work outside the home. 
But lacking all the allegedly helpful mechanical 
gadgets we have in the U.S. the laundry is still 
done by hand, and women still do the cooking 
and most of the cleaning. In rural areas we visi- 
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ted, there is no running water; every day women 
climb the mountains with bundles of clothing bal- 
anced on their heads, to the streams at the top. 
As in many poor countries this enormous burden 
has another side to it; it also provides women a 
chance to be together naturally without men ar- 
ound. Only in more atomized societies like ours 
(we call them “advanced”) do women need to form 
special “consciousness-raising groups” that meet 
independent of and apart from the normal flow of 
everyday work. In Nicaragua, the separate groups 
are built-in. And no man is going to argue over 
whether or not he will be “excluded” from the all- 
women’s group unless he’s willing to share in haul- 
ing the laundry up and down the mountain to the 
stream every day, where the groups of women 
meet. 


Manuel Sr. shows up, too. Manuel is a fore- 
man with a construction crew. Kathy and | gently 
chide him about his not doing any of the ironing, 
which Maria does every day upon getting home 
from work in the clinic. Manuel doesn’t really re- 
spond, and we don’t know how far to push it. That 
is something that Maria and other women are work- 
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ing out for themselves. Maria says, “You want him 
to iron? Mercy me! Have you seen his ironing?” 


She looks at Manuel lovingly. Manuel speaks 
even less English than Maria, and so he’s not 
quite sure what’s being said. “He’s made a lot of 
improvements already. When | first decided to 
work at the clinic, he was livid. ‘No wife of mine’s 
going to work,’ he said. He somehow wasn’t go- 
ing to feel like a man if | went to work away from 
home. But | went anyway, | wanted to do it so 
badly. And now he’s accepted it, even though I’m 
away from home sometimes.” 


Manuel kisses Maria lovingly on the cheek. 
They decide to break out the fine Nicaraguan rum 
to celebrate our departure, and Maria pushes the 
ironing aside. “No more today. I’m liberated!” 


Soon, we’re all thoroughly plastered, and 
Manuel goes into the house to turn on the old 
Victrola, one of the few phonographs I'd seen in 
Nicaragua. They only have two records, both 
schmaltzy as Tom Jones, but oh how they dance 
together, embracing. For the time being, at least, 
this is one revolution Emma Goldman would love 
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to dance in! Kathy and | join them, and we're all 
dancing, spinning, laughing, whirling — revolution- 


ary whirling! — until the sun goes down. 
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Mitchel Cohen is pictured in the middle left, above, with 
beard, reporting on the protest for WBAI radio. Photo 
by Stan Costanza, NY Daily News, January 26, 2017. 
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